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LOVING CARE IS NEEDED 
when you're driving, too! 


There are so many ways to express your love 
for a child—amuse him, caress him, understand 
him, protect him from hurt and harm. 

Because drivers kill and cripple more children 
than any disease, a car is potentially one of the 
most dangerous places your child can ever be. So 


protect him whenever he is in the car—with a’ 


seat belt. 
If every car owner in America had seat belts in 





Published to save lives, in cooperation with The Advertising Council and the National Safety Council 


his car—and used them —we could reduce severe 
injuries by one-third, deaths by 5,000 a year! 








It’s terribly important to drive with loving 
care, always. And to support strict law enforce- 
ment in your town, for where laws are strictly 
enforced, accidents and deaths go down. But 
can a parent who wants to protect his loved ones 
and himself possibly overlook the protection 
afforded by seat belts? 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 




























0. FAVORITE local newspaper reported another government 
scandal the other day. This scandal had to do with the 
state budget, which, according to the newspaper, permits the 
waste of taxpayers’ funds for such outlandish items as fancy 
watermelon slices ($12.00) and staff breakfasts ($47.00). 
We were impressed by the paper’s reporting, but we were 
even more impressed by a statement made by a state senator 
who has somehow acquired the thankless job of budget-snooper 
and was attempting to do quietly in the legislature what our favorite 
newspaper was doing noisily on the front page. This senator 
said, in effect, that “the same lobbyists who beseech us to 
vote for tax-reduction bills are nowhere to be seen when the 
matter of cutting appropriations comes up.” Naturally, he 
went on, it is difficult to lower taxes when people are un- 
willing to sacrifice some of the benefits that taxes bring. 

We couldn’t agree more. Certainly lack of self-sacrifice does 
cause problems. Nevertheless, we wonder if the way to end 
such problems is simply to urge greater self-sacrifice. 

Picture, for a moment, the president of a company whose busi- 
ness depends upon a specific government appropriation for its 
existence. Suppose that president, a man of sense and integrity, is 
convinced that the appropriation, while vital to his business, is 
wasteful to the country as a whole. 

What would his board of directors and stockholders say if 

he were to inform his lobbyists that they should use their influence 
to get this appropriation cut? No, virtue is a 

quality to be applauded, but it is definitely subject to strain. 

There may be another way, however, to resolve such conflicts of 
interest, and it is illustrated in this issue in an article about 
the California Taxpayer’s Association (see page 36). 

As a group supported by contributions from the individuals and 
firms who are its members, Cal-Tax functions as a watchdog 

over government. Its purpose is to reduce taxes by lowering 
government expenditures, but—and this is an important but—it is 
allowed to decide, without prompting, which recommendations 
to make. Thus, Cal-Tax might suggest to a community that 

it forego a road-building program, even though one of its member 
firms is a manufacturer of road-building machinery. This type 

of impartiality seems essential if efficiency in government is to 

be achieved. So long as we go after government with a 

meat cleaver, simply with the idea of chopping it up, or with a razor 
blade, intent on cutting away only the parts that do not benefit us 
personally, we have only ourselves to blame for its failures. R.E.G. 


One of the Toronto Convention's 
more colorful aspects was the pres- 
ence of members of the 48th High- 
landers. When photographed, the 
fellow on our cover was standing 
on the convention stage, but others 
were also present at the Garden 
Party on Wednesday afternoon. 
There, one Kiwanis lady with a 
camera was heard to say happily, 
“Oh, | got a little Scotchman!” 








































Hold your trash! 
Stash every litter bit in your car 
litterbag or the nearest container. 


You Can Help Keep America 
Clean and Beautiful , 





Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 














DELUXE SET 
Cuff Links and Tie Clasp Set 


The set is the top quality cuff link and tie 
clasp set in our catalog. Emblem and 
fittings are 1OK gold filled. The set is 
boxed in an attractive gift box. 
CLT-65 Cuff Links and Tie Clasp Deluxe 

set, Kiwanis, 10K gold filled set $12.00 
CL-60 Cuff Links, Deluxe, only ........ $ 8.50 
TC-5 Tie Clasp, Deluxe, only ........ $ 4.50 

Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax 

(Not available in Canada) 










CHARM BRACELET 


Featured here is an attractive charm bracelet, available in either 
gold plated and rhodium (silver color) plated finish. The 
attached charm, blank on one side and suitable for engraving, 
has on the other side an embossed %” Kiwanis emblem. Charms 


are available separately. 
U.S. CANADA 


BC-97-R Rhodium plated finish ....................4. $2.50 $3.00 
BC-97-G Gold plated finish 

Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax 

(Quantity prices available) 


TRIPLE JET SET 

Cuff Links, Tie Clasp, and 

Tie Tac with Guard 

Gold plated embossed Kiwanis emblems 
accented by a jet black cluster of cloisonne 
enamel. The “Triple Jet Set” gives a man 
a real choice of three accessories all in one. 


CLTT-707 Cuff Link, Tie Tac, Tie Clasp 


, | |) aarp $10.00 
CL-700 Cuff Links, only ............ $ 4.50 
TC-4 Tie Clasp, only .............. $ 4.50 
TT-3 SY ae $ 2.50 


Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax 
(Not available in Canada) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL Kiwanis International Building, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Ul 
PUBLICATION MATERIALS 


; If interested in “tailor-made” material for 
Send for this free publishing your own house organ and/or 
customer mailing piece .. . . concerns out- 
side Ohio only . . .. write Al Musser, Editor, 


insurance information | 2 38: trcniows, P.O, Box 0 
for people over 50 


information. (Member Canton Kiwanis) 
Now! Read about a special $1,000 life 
policy bought by people under 80 in 
all 50 states. It’s Old Line Legal Re- 
serve life insurance with rates guaran- 











A KIWANIS PROGRAM HIT 

Theyre patting our 

regan hairmanan |> 
ck far Showing 


This sound-color film 
Shows how Kiwanis 






teed never to increase. 






If you're in good health, send name 


D an fa 
and address to Security Life Insurance Peg Club. ond ey 
Co. of America, 193-H East Grant St., it-no cbligetion. 


®) SANTA MONICA KIWANIS CLUB CHARITIES 
P.0. Box 813, Santa Monica, California 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. No salesman 





will call. 
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ONE OF NEW YORK’S 
FINER HOTELS 


On the city’s most famous 
thoroughfare, 5th Avenue in 
exclusive Washington Square. 
Spacious single rooms from $10 
daily. With air-conditioning from 
$12-$14. Lavish 2 & 3 room apart- 
ments with serving pantries. 
Television available. 


SPECIAL RATES 
on a monthly 
basis. Additional 
substantial 
savings, on 
unfurnished and 
furnished 
apartments 

on lease. 

















Write for descriptive brochure 
N. Scheinman, Managing Director 









DOES YOUR 
CLUB 

FURNISH 
RAINCOATS TO 
SAFETY PATROL 


BOYS? 


Then here is the way to get 
top quality .. . and still save 
your club treasury a neat 25%. 
Offer is likewise available to 
PTA’s and other service clubs. 


ACT NOW! 


For each coat plus helmet regularly 
costing $4.95 . . . send only $3.79. 
(Not for resale at above price.) 
Sizes 4 to 18—color yellow. 
Specify sizes desired. 
Send check to 
KIWANIS CLUB OF PORTAGE PARK 
Youth Service Project Fund 
4911 Irving Park Road, Chicago 41, Ill. 
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WITTHUHN NAMED PRESIDENT; 
TUCKER IS PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Arter twenty-five years service to Ki- 
wanis, I. R. “Whitey” Witthuhn is the 
new International President for 1961-62. 
On July 5, Whitey, who last year 
served as president-elect, was elected 
to the office by a unanimous voice-vote 
of delegates at the Toronto convention. 
He and the other newly elected Interna- 
tional officers and trustees assumed office 
on August 1. 

The new president-elect is Merle H. 
Tucker a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Gallup, New Mexico. Merle will as- 
sist President Whitey in official visits 
to districts and clubs and will be avail- 
able for other special assignments. 

Elected vice-presidents were J. C. 
Robertson, Edmonton, Alberta, and 
Charles A. Swain, Cape May, New 
Jersey. C. L. “Doc” Morris of Spring- 
field, Illinois is the new treasurer. 

Six trustees were also elected at the 
Wednesday morning session. They are: 
Marshall E. Jetty, St. Marys, Pennsyl- 
vania; James M. Moler, Charles Town, 
West Virginia; Le Roy J. Olsen, Provo, 
Utah; Martin T. Wiegand, Washington, 
D. C.; Edward C. Keefe, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; and Dr. R. Glenn Reed, Jr., 
Marietta, Georgia. Jetty, Moler, and 
Olsen will be serving their first term 
on the Board. 

The six other trustees on this year’s 
Board, whose terms expire in 1962, are: 





Dr. Ernest G. Bashor, Los Angeles, Cal-. 


ifornia; Clum Bucher, Bloomington, In- 
diana; W. Clyde Glass, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Edward B. Moylan, Jr., Miami, 
Florida; Don E. Mumford, New York, 
New York; and Mel R. Osborne, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

These officers, along with J. O. Tally, 
Jr., who becomes immediate past presi- 
dent, and Secretary O. E. Peterson, 
make up the Board of Kiwanis Inter- 
national for the coming year. 





DEATHS 
Dr. Percy B. Macfarlane, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario; a charter member 
of the Hamilton, Ontario club, the 
first Kiwanis club formed in 
Canada. 


W. Paul Lord, Greenwood, Dela- 
ware; governor; Capital District, 
1961. 











* A roundup of late happenings 
in the world of Kiwanis. 


FOREIGN EXTENSION WINS AS DEBATE SPARKS SESSIO | 


DevecaTEs to the 46th Annual International Convention at Toronto last mont 
paved the way for foreign extension, but only after a motion by Past Preside: 
H. Park Arnold to defer the issue until next year had been defeated by 
narrow margin. Confronted with a resolution calling for “the establishme: 
of Kiwanis clubs in other countries,” 2394 delegates voted in favor, 1762 agains, 
a 57 per cent majority. Nevertheless, in the earlier ballot only 127 votes sep: 
rated those who felt that the Resolution needed further study and those who 
believed that the Resolution should be voted upon immediately. The motion 
to defer was defeated, 2297 to 2170. 

Passage of the Resolution was advocated by President J. O. Tally, Jr. (See 
“In Which We Serve,” page 8.) The Resolution was not voted upon by the 
International Board or by the International Committee on Resolutions before 
it was submitted to the delegates. 

Debate on the Resolution by delegates on the floor was largely concerned 
with the final words of the Resolution, which read: “RESOLVED, we favor 
the establishment of Kiwanis clubs in other countries in addition to Canada 
and the United States, under due safeguards fixed by the Board of Trustees 
of Kiwanis International.” One delegate called the Resolution “a masterpiece 
of shortness” and Past President Park, in introducing his motion to defer, 
alluded to its final phrase when he asked, “Who is there who would build 
without specifications and plans?” In answer to this argument, one delegate 
said, “I wonder about the details, but I have confidence that the Board will 
move slowly and carefully. This Resolution is a statement of principle. Forty- 
eight hundred delegates cannot decide upon the details of this program.” An- 
other added, “The danger in the Free World is immediate. I suggest we trust 
our Trustees.” 

The Resolution on foreign extension was introduced to the delegates on 
Wednesday morning following their adoption of twelve other major Resolu- 


~ 


o> & of 





Debate on the Resolution for foreign extension among delegates was limited to 
forty-five minutes. Pro and con views were heard alternately, with each speaker 
allowed no more than two minutes. Here John H. Milor, a lieutenant governor 
from Rialto, California, speaks into a microphone held by an assistant sergeant- 
at-arms. Speaking in favor of foreign extension, Milor said, ““We used to be isola- 
tionist, and I guess that was a good thing in its day. But those days are gone. 
We've been propelled to world leadership. We may not want it, but we've got it.” 
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ms (see page 25). Judge Harry A. 
© encer, chairman of the International 
(Committee on Resolutions, emphasized 
that the Resolution on foreign extension 
had not been approved or disapproved 
by either the International Board or his 
Committee, and that he was “reporting it 
out” on the instructions of the Inter- 
national Board. 

President Joe, returning to the po- 
dium, asked that debate upon the Reso- 
lution be limited to forty-five minutes. 
Delegates agreed to his request by voice- 
vote. Past President Park, on the con- 
vention stage, then asked to be recog- 
nized, and President Joe relinquished 
his microphone while the motion to 
defer was offered. Following Past Pres- 





Before delegates could vote on foreign 
extension, Past President H. Park Arnold 
moved that voting on the Resolution be 
deferred until next year to allow further 
study and more detailed planning. His 
motion was defeated by 127 votes. 


ident Park’s presentation, President Joe 
instructed the delegates that debate 
would concern the motion to defer only. 
At the end of the debate, President Joe 
asked for a standing vote on the motion 
to defer. When the standing vote proved 
too close for a decision from the chair, 
written ballots were cast. A half hour 
later, delegates learned just how close 
the vote actually was. 

In his speech of acceptance, I. R. Witt- 
huhn, the new president of Kiwanis 
International, remarked upon the dele- 
gates concern about the issue. “Obvi- 
ously,” he said, “everyone did not agree 
on foreign extension. For those who did 
not, the safeguards will be very secure. 
We will not dilute our present program 
One iota for the sake of extension.” 
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Everybody 
likes 


Wherever you find 

FORD BRANDED 

GUM you'll be help- 

ing boys like this one 

by putting pennies 
through Ford BaliGum 

and Ford Chicle Chew 
machines. You'll like 
FORD GUM and s80 will 
your friends, Tell them 
about you~ club Project and 
how their patronage of Ford 
Machines helps. Day by day 
FORD GUM machines build 
good will and income for your 
club’s community service ¢ 
program. 





Gum and Machine 
Co., Inc. Akron, New York 
Gum and Machine 


(Canada), Ltd. 
556 Kingston Rd., 
Toronto 8, Canada 





This 3%” x 414” 


anodized aluminum 


ASH TRAY 


in gold color 

with a 7/16” embossed emblem 
is a fine adjunct 

to the most formal of offices. 


AT-2 Ash Tray, Aluminum, gold color 





lots of 1 to9 ea. $1.50 

lots of 10 or more ea. $1.35 

(not available in Canada) 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 101 East Erie Street Chicago 11, Illinois 





STEAD'S RANCH RESORT 


In Rocky Mountain National Park 5 
Estes Park, Colorado gia 
Complete activity program June to SPONSOR A TRAVELOGUE SERIES FOR 
October for all including children. HIGH PROFIT, GOOD ENTERTAINMENT 
Private 9-hole golf course. Write to: RALPH WINDOES TRAVELOGUES, Inc 


407 H > Bidg., Grand R is, Mich 
STEAD’S RANCH, INC. ESTES PARK, COLO. os sceainga a aeme ba tmendhesen 


SAVE Be). 1 '{e) 3 Solid 


1961 SUMMER Bronze 
Book Ends 


A perfect gift for any Kiwanis member! Cast 
in solid bronze for beauty, permanence and 
utility. 64” base width, 5%” tall. Weight 
11 lbs. Felt padded base. 

Per Pair . . . $25.00 F.0.B. Chicago 


If desired, engraving on base, 10c per letter 




























WO. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 








MONROE 
FOLDING TABLES 


Summer Sale factory saving to 
Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. 
MONROE Folding Banquet Tables, 
automatic folding and locking, super strength, easy 
seating. 68 models and sizes. 

WRITE FOR 1961 CATALOG IN COLOR — FREE 
Coler pictures on ful! line —MONROE Folding tables, chairs, table 
end chair trucks, platform -rise?t>portable partitions. Our 53rd year. } 
THE MONROE CO., 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


SUMMER 
PRICES NOW 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St 














Chicago 6 








NEWS AND EVENTS KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 
> William H. Tucker, Athol, Massachu 
setts: Named a member of the US In 
DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? terstate Commerce Commission by Pres 
ident Kennedy. 












LEMME AT THIS THING. I'M PRETTY GOOD 


AT TINKERING— ALL YA GOTTA DO > Harold P. King, Sherman Oaks, Cal - 


ifornia: Elected president of the Con- — — — 
sulting Engineers Council. The Counc! § ¢),5. 
has members in thirty-two states. them 









> Wilbur S. Pratt, West Hartford, Con - Q.M 
necticut: Elected president of the Cor- [| fFuro 




















necticut Life Insurance and Trust Cour- | week 

cil. He is associated with Northwestern § ¢lub 

Mutual Life Insurance Company. I hay 

years 

me c 

gone, 

will 1 

: DEA SUGGESTED A. D 

| ous Stat wont will n 
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CIRCLE K ANTICIPATES most active clubs of the past year; and sence, 
RECORD CONVENTION GROUP an oratorical contest, on the theme, equal 
THE NEWLY elected President of Kiwanis “Emphasize Active Citizenship.” In New York City, Jimmy Barnes, presi- | sence 
International, I. R. Witthuhn, will ad- In addition to President Witthuhn, dent of the Kiwanis Club of Norfolk, } meeti 


dress the largest convention in the six- speakers at this year’s convention in- Virginia, right, presents a plaque to [ exten 
year history of Circle K International at clude: Dr. James Parrish, Executive Commander Alan B. Shephard, Jr., “in § Unite 
St. Petersburg, Florida this month. The Vice President of Stetson University; recognition of his inestimable contri- § servic 
convention, to be held August 23-25, will William D. Moyers, Associate Director bution to the age of space.” The § club 

be attended by more than 450 Circle K of the newly established US Peace American astronaut was also made an f exces: 
men from Canada and the United States. Corps; and Dr. Kenneth D. Wells, co- honorary member of the Norfolk club. J six m 
“This marks a 33 per cent rise in attend- founder and President of the Freedoms 











ance over last year’s convention,” said A. Foundation at Valley Forge, Pennsyl- Q. Or 
Wadsworth Applebee, chairman of the vania. { raisin 
International Committee on Circle K Host for the sixth annual convention Birthdays: These clubs celebrate of fri 
Clubs, recently. of the college service organization will anniversary dates from. August 16 wanis 
Highlights of the convention will be be the Circle K Club of St. Petersburg through September 15. cils t 
the election of international officers; the Junior College. Assisting will be the broch 
annual achievement contest to find the three Kiwanis Clubs of St. Petersburg. 45th * 1916 select 
Indianapolis, Indiana, August 17 charg: 
Erie, Pennsylvania, August 26 
NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL Akron, Ohio, August 28 of 7 
i m 
Kiwanis Clubs built during the Month of June, 1961 10th pape Se culari 
1921 
NEW CLUBS SPONSORS Carey, Ohio, August 22 ~~ S 
Lake Placid, Florida Sebring, Florida West Palm Beach, Florida, August 23 nation 
Coquille, Oregon ... Coos Bay, Oregon re Ohio, August 25 andl @ 
‘ : : , ullerton, California, August 26 _ 
Surf City, Santa Cruz, California Santa Cruz, California Augusta, Kansas, September 6 tained 
Westchester, Bakersfield, California Kern, Bakersfield, California Berea, Ohio, September 6 Direct 
The Maple City, Chatham, Ontario Chatham, Ontario Lewistown, Montana, September 9 larizat 
Thunderbird, Phoenix, Arizona Sky Harbor, Phoenix, Arizona Salem, Oregon, September 9 fund-1 
and Valley of the Sun, Phoenix, Arizona Webster City, lowa, September 12 tised | 
Jericho, New York Westbury, L. I, New York, Monroe, Louisiana, September 13 are av 
Hicksville, New York, and ee 

East Meadow, New York weeps 4 03 Q. As 
Ormond Beach, Florida Daytona Beach, Florida and 35th * 1926 satis fir 
The Halifax Area, Daytona Beach, Florida Peninsula-Portiand, Oregon, of our 
Bells Corners, Ontario Carlingwood, Ottawa, Ontario August 18 cure b 

Cavern City, Carlsbad, New Mexico Carlsbad, New Mexico Tulia, Texas, August 30 
Magee, Mississippi Laurel, Mississippi yevrene New Hampshire, A. Ash 
Ellenton, Florida . Palmetto, Florida ineealitin Beach, Washington to not 
Oak Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio scored riee Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio September? meetin 
Spring Valley, California El Cajon Valley, California 30th a mee 
Stayton, Oregon North Salem, Oregon * 1931 earlies 
Elmora, Elizabeth, New Jersey Hillside, New Jersey Vienna, Illinois, August 25 attend 
Council Bluffs, Hawkeye, Iowa Council Bluffs, Iowa Beverly, Massachusetts, September & commi 
Nunda, New York Mount Morris, New York 9th % 1936 sion. / 
O'Fallon, Missouri Saint Charles, Missouri Farmer City, Illinois, August 17 mectin 
Metropolitan, Savannah, Georgia Savannah, Georgia Knox, Indiana, August 18 the ne 
Tampa International Airport, Florida Palma Ceia, Tampa, Florida Le Roy, Illinois, August 24 me«tin 
Thorntown, Indiana Lebanon, Indiana Manistee, Michigan, August 28 If you 
Civic Center, San Jose, California San Jose, California bec .us 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Ciubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 


them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 


Q. My wife and I are planning a trip to 
Europe. Since we will be gone for seven 
weeks, the board of directors of my 
club has granted me a leave of absence. 
1 have had perfect attendance for six 
years. Does the leave of absence give 
me credit for attendance while I am 
gone, so that my perfect attendance 
will not be interrupted? 


A. During your leave of absence you 
will not be present at club meetings and 
cannot be counted as present. However, 
the attendance rules provide that when 
a member returns after a leave of ab- 
sence, he has a period after his return 
equal to the period of his leave of ab- 
sence in which to make up the missed 
meetings. A leave of absence may be 
extended for illness or travel outside the 
United States or Canada or for military 
service by a member outside his own 
club territory when the period is in 
excess of thirty days but not exceeding 
six months. 


Q. Our club is considering as a fund- 
raising project the sale to the public 
of fruit grown in our area. Does Ki- 
wanis International have mailing sten- 
cils that could be used to mail a 
brochure to Kiwanis members in several 
selected states? What would be your 
charge per thousand for mailing them? 


A. The names and addresses of Kiwanis 
members are not available for any cir- 
cularization purpose. The list is used 
only for mailing The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine and district bulletins. Under Inter- 
national Board policy, even the names 
and addresses of club officers as con- 
tained in The Kiwanis International 
Directory may not be used for circu- 
larization purposes. Products sold for 
fund-raising, however, may be adver- 
tised in The Kiwanis Magazine. Rates 
are available on request. 


Q. As president of my club, I am not 
satisfied with the performance of a few 
of our club committees. How can I se- 
eure better performance from them? 


A. Ask the chairman of each committee 
to notify you of his next committee 
meeting. If he is indefinite about such 
a meeting, urge him to call one at the 
earliest opportunity. Make it a point to 
attend the meetings of these inactive 
committees, and take part in the discus- 
sion. Ask the chairman at each of the 
meetings to set the time and place for 
the next meeting. Attend subsequent 
meetings until you see an improvement. 
If \ou have a committee chairman who, 
bec .use of other responsibilities or lack 
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101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


of interest, does not provide the proper 
leadership for his committee, discuss the 
matter with him. If he feels that he 
cannot properly perform his duties as 
chairman, tactfully suggest that he re- 
sign the position so that you can appoint 
another member who will have the time 
and interest to devote to committee 
work. 


Q. One of our active members is serv- 
ing as assistant to our congressman in 
Washington. Is there some attendance 
exemption that would apply to his case? 


A. No. The Official Attendance Rule 13 
provides that Kiwanians in the House 
and Senate of the United States and in 
the Parliament of Canada or in a state 
or provincial legislature, and only while 
engaged in such services, shall not be 
subject to the regular attendance re- 
quirements. This rule does not apply to 
the assistant of a legislator. However, 
there are five clubs in the District of 
Columbia and many others in the Wash- 
ington area. This member could easily 
retain his active membership in your 
club and make up his absences by at- 
tending club meetings in or near Wash- 
ington. 


Q. In 1956 our club raised several 
thousand dollars for the purpose of 
assisting a child with a defective heart. 
The child was cured. We still have 
about $900 in this fund. Would it be 
proper to use this money to help 
provide an X-ray clinic for our local 
hospital? 


A. This would not only be proper, but 
highly desirable. The charitable purpose 
for which the funds were raised has been 
accomplished. The use of the balance 
for the X-ray clinic would be equally 
charitable. 


Q. Our club was organized late in May. 
When I, as secretary, asked our club 
president to sign the monthly report of 
our club for June, he said that he had 
been told by the district secretary that 
a new club did not have to file monthly 
reports for the first six months. Is this 
correct? 


A. Definitely not. Article I, Section 8 
of the International Bylaws provides 
that a club shall submit a monthly report 
by the tenth of each month. Monthly 
reports, in fact, are especially important 
to new clubs. It is by reading these re- 
ports that district officers determine how 
a new club is progressing. Should any 
weaknesses be detected, necessary at- 
tention can be given the new club. 
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FREIGHTER TRAVELERS 


and those who would like to be, are invited to join 
our organization. Dues of $5.00 per year include sub- 
scription to Freighter Travel News, a monthly publi- 
cation written by and for freighter travelers. Write 
for sample copy. 


FREIGHTER TRAVEL CLUB 
P.O. Box 526 Caldwell, Idaho 


RETIRED BUSINESS MEN WANTED 


Canadian manufacturer of pottery gift items needs 
part time representatives to sell business gifts. We 
are able to personalize these items in small as well 
as large runs. This is a quality line in a class of 
its own. Goods sold on a duty and freight paid 
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basis in both United States and Canada with high 
commission. 
alized sample. 


Write for particulars and a person- 


CANUCK POTTERY 


P. O. Box 123 Saint John, N. B. Canada 
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Phoenix Kiwanis 
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An Associated Federal Hotel 
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The sunniest, healthiest state in all of America 

is New Mexico with its 360 days of sunshine 

per year and with its baimy, dry climate. And 

nowhere in our land do people lead longer, more 

pleasure-filled lives than in the Albuquerque 

region, described by Encyclopedia Brittanica as 
a “health resort.” 


Thirty. nine miles from booming Albuquerque 
(the city has grown by 800% since 1930) is the 
lovely VALLEY OF THE ESTANCIA RANCHETTES. 
Lying directly on famous Route 66, this Valley 
is destined to become a suburb of Albuquerque. 
Right now an acre in the VALLEY OF THE 
ESTANCIA RANCHETTES may be purchased for 
—, $10 down and $10 monthly. Write for 
FREE color brochure. No salesman will call, 
Valley of the Estancia Ranchettes, Dept. N- 25B, 
2316 Central S.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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Lasgest Distributors of U.S. Govt. Surplus Balloons in the 
USA. Inflate , i Giant 30 ft. diameter with air or gas. Fun 
az the Beach, Water Sports, ete., Flying Advt. visible for 
miles. Terrific for attracting crowds at Cpente .. ee. 
Roadside Stands, Gas Stations, Sports Events. Du- 
rable Neoprene Rubber. New, never used. wee OD 8. 
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IN WHICH 
| WE SERVE 


By J. O. TALLY, JR. 


In his President’s Message to 
delegates at Teronte, Joe Tally spoke 
ef a mortal danger te Kiwanis, 

then suggested three remedies for it 


CANNOT SAY ENOUGH to you today in gratitude for the 
privilege and honor that have been mine to serve 
you in positions of high trust in Kiwanis. I came upon 
the Board of Kiwanis International after the Miami 
convention of 1954. These seven years have been for me 
an opportunity for wide fellowship in the high calling 
of service to our fellowmen in an organization that | 
have come to love deeply. 

If—as I believe—understanding is a fundamental part 
of love, I have tried constantly to gain an understanding 
of our heritage—the men and the events of our history 
—to whom and to which we owe so much. I have tried 
to learn the challenges to us in the present. And I have 
tried to discern the requirements and the duties of our 
future. 

If—as I believe—deep concern is a fundamental part of 
love, I have been so concerned to assist in steering a 
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course true to the past, safe and progressive for the 
present, bold and necessary and sound for the future. 

A captain does not lightly make the command deci- 
sion to call to emergency stations the officers and crew. 
But once his experience and his study have convinced 
him of imminent peril, he is no captain who does not 
sound that call. 

The ship of Kiwanis is in mortal danger. I have 
sounded such call. 

The engines of our energy and purpose are dying, and 
we are drifting near the fatal shoals of complacency, 
rovincialism, depleted membership, and inactivity. 

In each of the seven years during which I have been 
harged with a part of the watch duty—and for years 
efore that—we have called for increased revolutions of 
peed and progress with new members and new clubs. 
‘et at the end of each of those years, though we have 
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founded new clubs (far fewer, by the way, than we 
could and should have founded), we have closed the 
year not with an increase but a decrease in membership 
in established clubs. Another way of saying this is: 
without the few new clubs we did establish each year, 
we should have steadily drifted backwards in numbers 
of Kiwanians. 

I have seen this perilous trend continue while few 
scanned the horizon, and of those who did, most only 
hoped for some favorable wind that would bring us 
back upon course. 

Unanalyzed statistics and carefully timed counts have 
been announced over the loudspeaker system giving an 
impression of progress. A glance over the rail at the 
set of the times will give a true condition. 

While Canada and the United States have been ex- 
periencing a tremendous rate of population growth, we 














have, relative to that growth, not only stood still, but 
drifted astern. While some other civic club organiza- 
tions have doubled their members by extending their 
frontiers, we have, too often, been content with those 
we had. 

We have heard ambitious goals for certain high levels 
of membership by certain anniversary dates loudly 
announced only to be retracted in whispers. 

As I have studied this fearsome drift, I have come to 
certain definite conclusions, which I now submit to you 
and which the evidence, I believe, will fully prove. 

Our failure truly to grow has not been due to lack of 
fidelity and ability of our leaders at any level. From 
club officers through division and districts through 
International officers, Board members, and committee- 
men over the years, we have had the benefit of the 
services of a group of devoted and distinguished men 
who have given without reserve of their minds, hearts, 
and energy in their tasks. 

I concluded that what we lacked, in the first instance, 
at what I call the operational level, in the challenge of 
substantial growth, was a program so fundamental, so 
specific, and so comprehensive that it would involve 
Kiwanis leaders at all levels, both binding all in com- 
mon effort and allotting unmistakable and important 
tasks to each. 

I suggested what I felt to be such a program. It was 
devised in two parts—one to advance the pace in new 
club building, called “The Five Most Likely Clubs,” 
and one to increase individual membership, called “The 
Ten Outstanding Men.” 

With the unanimous concurrence of the members of 
the International Board these two projects were launched 
last August 1, so that they could run through the re- 
mainder of 1960 and all of 1961. 

“The Five Most Likely Clubs” project requires each 
governor to require of each of his lieutenant governors 
the name of the community within the division of the 
lieutenant governor where the lieutenant governor 
thinks it most likely that a Kiwanis club can be built 
in his year. Using these reports of his lieutenant gov- 
ernors, the governor is required to report to Inter- 
national the five communities where he is most likely 
immediately to found Kiwanis clubs. Then, as a new 
club is founded from these prospects on the list, a new 
most likely community is added to the list, so that, under 
the scrutiny of Kiwanis officers at all levels, who bear 
the responsibility, there are constantly five most likely 
places in every district of Kiwanis where we don’t but 
could have Kiwanis clubs. , 


A srmmiar procraM, called “The Ten Outstanding Men,” 
seeks to increase individual membership. This project 
requires of every Kiwanis district governor that he re- 
quire of each of his lieutenant governors that he require 
of each of his club presidents a written list compiled by 
the club president and his club board, of the ten out- 
standing men in the club’s community who are not civic 
club members, but who ought to be members of Kiwanis 
and who could contribute much if they were, and it 
further requires that such club actively seek, as rapidly 
as possible, to bring these ten men into their member- 
ship. 

Again, this fixes clear and inescapable responsibility. 
If a club does not want to grow, by increasing its own 
membership or founding a new club—let me Say it flatly 
—that club does not deserve to be a Kiwanis club. If it 
does wish to grow, it can keep this list of ten men by 
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whose added membership it wants to grow in the bes: 
possible way. 

And again, as members are recruited from these ten 
the list is filled to ten again so that every club ca 
always have in view the additional men it would like t: 
have as members. 

I see no reason why these two programs should no 
become permanent procedure for founding new Kiwani 
clubs and obtaining additional members. I am happy t: 
report to you that these programs have already begu 
to prove themselves. We have had a significant increas: 
in new club building, and we are beginning to mov 
toward a net increase in membership in establishe 
clubs. 


Bort 1 came to a second conclusion. You will never ge: 
good men or many good men to join anything for th: 
sake of joining. The concept of a mere “togetherness’ 
is sterile and stultifying. Men must join for a deep pur- 
pose; they must share a good fellowship in a great cause 

So my second conclusion was that we have denied 
Kiwanians the wide fellowship we need for a real sense 
of purpose. By inaction and timidity and lack of vision 
we have failed to offer Kiwanis to men in other countries 
who would give our fellowship the variety and the out- 
look and the strength that it needs to represent the 
best that isin men. 

The evidence here is plain. 

Those civic club organizations in the past generation 
that have grown, even within the United States and 
Canada, have been those that have extended their or- 
ganizations outside the United States and Canada. Those 
civic club organizations that have failed in the last gen- 
eration to grow within the United States and Canada 
relative to population growth have been those, like Ki- 
wanis, that have failed to be true to the vision and 
energy of their pioneer days by not extending their 
organizations into other lands. 

The men we revere in Kiwanis have constantly warned 
us against this compiacency and drift. The founding 
fathers who wrote our Constitution and Bylaws wrote 
them so that Kiwanis could extend anywhere in the 
world where men are free to think and believe and 
speak and worship and work unselfishly for their fel- 
lowmen. So it was that we naturally grew from the 
United States into Canada within a short time of our 
being founded. So it was when our Constitutional Objects 
were adopted in Denver in 1924, they spoke in terms 
that could command the respect and permit the partici- 
pation of free men around the globe. 

So it was that the several International Board com- 
mittees and special commissions appointed through the 
past generation to study whether Kiwanis should extend 
beyond Canada and the United States, while feeling un- 
able to solve the problems of expansion at their respec- 
tive times, have never recommended that we should 
betray the universal vision of Kiwanis and have always 
affirmed that our fellowship should be as broad as all the 
lands of freedom. 

But while all these special committees and commis- 
sions, over a generation, could only affirm or recom- 
mend, our officials could act, and only they could give 
you, the delegates of Kiwanis International, an explicit 
invitation to urge such action. I regret that they have 
not, during this generation, acted or given you such 
explicit invitation to urge such action. 

During this generation other men’s civic club organ- 
izations have so acted and have gone round the world 
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in membership, in service, in the cause of freedom and 
peace. During this generation womens civic club or- 
sanizations have so acted and have so gone round the 
vorld. During this generation childrens civic club or- 
ganizations have so acted and have so gone round the 
world. 

I say to you that what other men and women and 
‘hildren have proved can be done can also be done by 
Kiwanians. 

Now the Board of Kiwanis International has given 
you an explicit invitation to urge upon us this action 
that we join the rest of the free world and that we invite 
it to join us. 

You will have the opportunity to vote in this con- 
vention on the basic question: 

Resolved, we favor the establishment of Kiwanis clubs in 
other countries in addition to Canada and the United States, 
under due safeguards fixed by the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis International. 

I want it crystal clear that, upon this question, I do 
not consider my function as president of this great 
organization to be that of a fence sitter. I want it known 
that I consider a “yes” vote to this view to be a “yes” 
vote for the salvation of Kiwanis. 

I have no hesitation in predicting that if we vote “no,” 
if we vote that we will pass the rest of the world by on 
the other side of the road, we shall lose our souls and 
be lost to history. 

Certainly reasonable men may differ about the meth- 
ods, the tempo, the procedures of our extending Kiwanis 
into countries other than Canada and the United States. 
Certainly we shall want the International Board to pro- 
vide due safeguards for such expansion. But I do not see 
how devoted Kiwanians can differ on the point that the 
heritage of Kiwanis would be helpful to men in other 
hemispheres. I do not see how unselfish men could with- 
hold that help. I do not see how we can stop and stoop 
to count minor coins of cost when the world needs all the 
good neighborliness we can give. I do not see how re- 
ligious and unselfish men can fail to extend the hand of 
fellowship to other men. 

And when our beloved countries of Canada and the 
United States and the cause of freedom they champion 
are in mortal peril in psychological battlefronts all 
around the world, and when it has been made clear that 
they and the cause of freedom need the example of 
friendship, the way of community service, the human 
and spiritual rather than the material concern of men, 
the extension of organization and help to men struggling 
to remain free, to learn the ways of freedom, and yearn- 
ing for the strength of other free men to stand with 
them, I can’t believe that Kiwanis will fail to volunteer 
in defense of these causes of our countries and the cause 
of freedom. 


Bur 1 reacuep yet a third conclusion. It is not enough 
just to recruit more men here. It is not enough to join 
to them legions of men in other countries. All of this 
achieves a vast and virile fellowship. It collects a tre- 
mendous energy. But that fellowship must look to a 
great good; that energy must run and hum to a great 
purpose. 

And that great purpose I would rediscover for you... 
ediscover, because it also comes from our rich past. 
[t also has long since been revealed. But it has not 
ilways been revered. 

A rereading of the Objects of Kiwanis, shining ahead 
f us now these thirty-seven years, since 1924, will re- 
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veal that the great aim of Kiwanis is citizenship, educa- 
tion, and service. 

The phrases matched to this great conclusion roll one 
upon another—human and spiritual—the Golden Rule— 
higher standards—intelligent, serviceable citizenship—en- 
during friendship—altruistic service—building better com- 
munities—sound public opinion—high idealism—the in- 
crease of righteousness, justice, patriotism, and good will. 

These Objects compose a charter of citizenship for 
country and world. How disillusioning that we have so 
often read it, at best, as a community improvement 
association advertisement! 

Every man can be proud of all that we have done with 
boys clubs and scout camps and tree plantings and 
dental care and scores of like projects. Every man knows 
that we will stand ready at any time to continue to 
help in any of these areas. But anyone who believes 
that social service and community charities form the 
first business of civic clubs in the second half of the 
twentieth century is still living in the first half of it. 

What our founders could foresee in 1924 we should be 
able in 1961 plainly to see to forestall an Orwellian 1984. 

All that we have done has been good. But we have 
done so little of what we can do, and now must do. 


Tue epucation of ourselves as exemplary citizens, the 
education of others for this end—this is our duty and 
our destiny. 

Free, representative government has run a terrible 
gantlet of war and disaster during this century. If we 
have learned any lesson from it, that lesson is that there 
must be full, informed, and active concern for the day- 
to-day course of free, representative government on the 
part of most citizens. 

This concern cannot take the form of a sudden lash 
or a sudden slamming of brakes by means of a Presi- 
dential election or an angry town meeting. What is 
needed is steadiness of hand and purpose. 

If we have an active citizenry, we can aim for a 
special achievement. This achievement is the momentous 
but entirely possible one of reconciling and harnessing 
the forces which threaten to tear free society apart. 
These forces are rarely recognized for what they are: 
they are forces of pride and prejudice. 

American audiences today have long since passed the 
day of naiveté when they watched and gullibly accepted 
the offering that the villain always wore a black handle- 
bar mustache and carried a horse whip. But the American 
public is still deluded that the only great villain of free- 
dom wears a hammer and sickle and carries a red flag. 

We should know this is false from the fact that, less 
than twenty years ago, the villain wore a swastika and 
carried the flag of the rising sun. Many times before that, 
in our history of freedom, this villain has worn other 
disguises. 

Yes, the current disguise of tyranny—that of com- 
munism—is the great danger, but it is a danger to be 
met and forestalled on the international stage, not with 
hysteria but with adequate defenses for the free nations 
and the rule of law. Yes, it is a danger at home, but a 
danger to be met and forestalled not with hysteria but 
with positive education in the ways of freedom and the 
rule of law. 

The true villain of today—as always—is ourselves, the 
pressure groups of despair, of hysteria, of selfishness that 
we form or allow to be formed and launched against 
one another. 

Most of these groups—aggregations of opinions—formed 
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originally out of indispensable pride to which we owe 
all our accomplishments. But a half turn given to them 
by men of ill will and an apathetic public of no will can 
change them into the cruel and cutting swords of 
prejudice. 

We are so cutting and wounding one another today in 
America. The forces of conservativism and liberalism are 
today tearing at the very fabric threads of free govern- 
ment, in peril of forgetting that the pride of conservation 
and the pride of liberation can be debauched into the 
prejudices of dictatorship and anarchy. 

Today we have a babel of spokesmen for every special 
interest or group, for every region, for the many tongues, 
but the monotonous tone of nationalism. But the result 
today is the same as it was in the Bible—utter con- 
fusion. Who speaks for man? Usually no one. But such 
spokesmen are precisely what we need. 

Every great advance in human welfare has come 
from leadership and spokesmanship pitched above the 
low notes of partisanship, chauvinism, provincialism, 
and selfishness. When Washington measured the job to 
be done if we were to establish freedom and democratic 
rule, he said, “We must raise a standard to which the 
wise and honest can repair.” 

This note was achieved exactly, and earlier, in our 
Declaration of Independence, now a part of the heritage 
of Canada and all the free world. Those honest and wise 
men who framed that imperishable document said it this 
way: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created free and equal...” This call to men to 
claim their political inheritance was heard not only by 
American men, but by Englishmen who strongly pro- 
tested the war of George III against the colonies and 
who impeded the King’s efforts and largely contributed 
to our success at Yorktown. It was heard by Frenchmen 
who came to us as allies and prevailed with us at 
Yorktown and who later, in their own Revolution, 
claimed their freedom. 


Irv 1s THe cuter strenctH of the false and diabolical 
revolution of communism that it claims to speak, above 
national borders and national clamor, to men of all 
countries. If we are to meet and finally defeat this false 
and fatal revolution, we cannot do it by the use of 
bombs, even hydrogen bombs. We must have such 
bombs, certainly, to forestall any attack by their bombs. 
But we can defeat them only if we can oppose their 
false revolution with our true revolution, only if we 
meet their universal voice of slavery disguised as liber- 
ation with the true universal voice of freedom. 

Lincoln was speaking to the world, and not to the dis- 
united United States alone, when he called democracy 
the last best hope of the earth. 

We are concerned not with the forms of government 
but with the substance of consent of the governed. Some 
societies may have a president and a congress, or they 
may have a constitutional monarch and a parliament, or 
they may have other forms of government. In economics 
they may display more or less government ownership of 
property and means of production. 

We shall continue foundering upon, instead of leading 
away from, the rocks of international anarchy if we 
persist in trying to make the world over precisely in 
our political and economic image. 

What we have had a phenomenal historic success in, 
and what can still give us a peaceful and stable world, 
is giving leadership and aid to other countries in achiev- 
ing for themselves and within themselves the same spirit 
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of respect for the rights of the individual and govern- 
ment by the uncoerced consent of the individyal gov- 
erned which we know here in North America. 

We must recognize that the spirit of responsible dem- 
ocratic freedom is invincible propaganda in the world 
because it is, has been, and always will be invincible 
truth. 

We did not invent it. It has evolved out of the long 
struggle for man’s independence and security. But in our 
own American Revolution and the consequent histories 
of our governments in the United States and Canada, we 
have given the first and most forceful expression to it 
in modern history. 

We have here the great truth of human history, and 
it is truth that can make men free. It has toppled tyran- 
nies everywhere. It will topple the Soviet tyranny and 
every other attempt by vicious men to play the devil 
over other men. It will succeed if we can give it clear 
expression and high fidelity of service. We must have 
the faith; we must perform the work. 

In the popular psychology of our time we speak of the 
image of a thing or a man or a country. If Kiwanis is 
to survive and grow and serve in our world, it must have 
an image that commands the attention and the respect 
and the admiration of the world. If our highest function 
is to educate ourselves to be worthy free men to help 
the world to become fully free, we must have clearly 
before our eyes and firmly in our hearts the vision of 
such a truly free man. 

I spoke first of our beginning together in 1954. I wish 
to close by repeating now certain words that I spoke to 
you in Miami in 1954 about that free man—words that 
seemed to me then to be true, and seem to me now to 
be true, and to which, I suggest, we must be true if we 
are to achieve our destiny: 


THIS, KIWANIANS BELIEVE 
Kiwanis believes in the free man. 


THE FREE MAN IS A FREE CITIZEN 
He is free to think, to learn, to speak, to worship, to meet 
with other free men, to elect his representatives, and to 
limit their power. He may be accused and tried only by 
the due and historic process of the law. 


THE FREE MAN IS RESPONSIBLE 
As he prizes his own freedoms, he jealously guards them 
for his fellow-citizens. He studies the issues of his day 
and his community. He decides them on merit. He utters 
and votes these decisions. He is loyal to his country. He 
is loyal to the ideal of freedom for men in all countries. 


THE FREE MAN IS A GENTLEMAN 
He knows that democratic government operates by re- 
solving controversies within the limits of law and mutual 
respect. He debates issues and not personalities. He re- 
spects the rights, customs, beliefs, and institutions of 
other men—requiring only the same of them. 


THE FREE MAN IS A SPIRITUAL MAN 
He ascribes all wisdom to the Creator and not to men. 
He believes he can earn his spiritual way only by serv- 
ice to others. He seeks blessings for all, and not credits 
for himself. 


-He is the man we Kiwanians pledge ourselves to try to 


be. He is the man, who, one day, with God's help, will 
set our world firmly upon its spiritual azis. 


HE IS THE FREE MAN 
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A CONVENTION IN 
CANADA 


W= KIWANIANS and their fam- 
ilies arrived on Sunday, July 2 
at Toronto’s Royal York Hotel, head- 
quarters for the 46th Annual Con- 
vention, they entered a huge lobby 
filled with 15,000 roses. The roses 
represented a warm welcome from a 
warm city; a city that, like Kiwanis 
itself, was experiencing the largest 
convention in its history. 

Nearly everyone took part in the 
welcome. To accommodate the crowd, 
restaurants remained open both on 
Dominion Day (Saturday, July 1) 
and on Sunday, July 2. Hotels, in con- 
stant touch with the Kiwanis conven- 
tion office, contributed every avail- 
able room. (On one night the Royal 
York allotted 88 per cent of its rooms 
to Kiwanis guests, more than it has 
ever given to any other organization.) 
Where hotel rooms simply were not 
available for the overflow crowd, 
Toronto Kiwanians made up the dif- 
ference. (Five hundred visiting Ki- 
wanians and their families were 
housed in private homes.) And news- 
papers, sharing the city’s enthusiasm, 
appeared with banner headlines. One 
forecast that as many as 22,500 visi- 
tors would be arriving in town. 

The serious purpose of the 18,436 
who actually attended the conven- 
tion was tempered by a desire to be 
entertained. So entertainment, as al- 
ways, was an important part of the 
mn > convention’s business. Tours, dances, 


i: TELEGRAM : shows, dinners, even a garden party, 
— occupied the bulk of four days con- 

aM bial ventioneering for most of the guests. 

a avs : On Sunday, incoming Kiwanians and 


their families filled two huge ball- 
rooms in the Royal York and were 
treated to two-and-a-half hours of 
music, played and sung by Kiwanis- 
sponsored amateur musicians, who 
continued to appear at convention 
sessions and special functions 
throughout the week. On Monday 
afternoon a fashion show staged by 
Robert Simpson and Company was 
held for the ladies at Maple Leaf Gar- 
dens, and that evening junior guests 
danced to records at a YMCA. Junior 





Story by RICHARD E. GOSSWILLER 
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Each district was provided a separate area in the Meetin’ 
House where conventioners could relax and greet friends. 





Folks greeted each other in the 
Maple Leaf Gardens, too, and Jane 
Tully, wife of Past President 
Albert Tully, refused to allow 
a railing to hamper cordiality. 
(Below) Fifteen thousand roses 
in the Royal York Hotel posed a 
great temptation to female guests. 
Before long as many Kiwanis 
ladies were wearing them as 
there were vases bearing them. 








With housing at a premium, the 5 


desk was besieged by worried roomse: Kery 


guests also toured Niagara Falls, Fort 
York, Centre Island, and Casa Loma 
during their visit. On Tuesday after- 
noon Casa Loma was besieged by 
adults. As traffic crawled for blocks 
around, hundreds of conventioners 
moved from splendid room to splen- 
did room in the mansion and listened 
to pretty hostesses describe the idio- 
syncracies and adventures of the 
building’s former owner, Sir Henry 
Pellatt. All in all, it was a good day 
for the Kiwanis Club of West To- 
ronto, which oversees the building 
and the tours, and uses the tour fees 
to support its service activities. 

Two aspects of the entertainment 
were especially Canadian. One was 
the Feature Entertainment on Tues- 
day evening, produced by director 
Leslie Bell and starring his all-girl 
chorus. Dr. Bell weaved a group of 
sundry acts, ranging from bell ringers 
to Polish dancers, into a sparkling 
evening of song and melody. The 
other event, which occurred on 
Wednesday, was a sumptuous garden 
party and reception held for Kiwanis 
ladies on the spacious quadrangle at 
the University of Toronto. With hun- 
dreds of ladies in their gayest dresses 
and most colorful hats looking on, the 
Honourable J. Keiller Mackay, lieu- 
tenant governor of Ontario, greeted 
wives of International Board mem- 
bers and district governors. With him 
in the reception tent were President 
Joe and Lura and Mayor Nathan 
Phillips and Mrs. Phillips of Toronto. 
Preceding the reception, sandwiches 
and beverages were served the ladies 
from four huge, blue and white 
striped marquees. Throughout the 
afternoon a band played from its spe- 
cially constructed, tent-like band- 
stand. 

While conventioners went to To- 
ronto to be entertained, they also set 
aside much of their time to gather 
information. Nor were they disap- 
pointed. Four informed guest speak- 
ers discussed varying topics. 

US Assistant Secretary of State 
Brooks Hays spoke on the subject of 
faith, but made clear that he was re- 
ferring to the type of faith that moves 
mountains, not the passive, all-will- 
be-well variety. Linking faith with 
US-Canada relations, he said, “The 
official concern on both sides of our 
historic boundary will lead to an 
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Receiving flowers from President Joe 
were Mrs. Kenneth B. Loheed (above ) 
and Mrs. Alexander Cadenhead who was 
co-chairman of ladies entertainment. 


W. E. Wyatt, convention chairman, 
welcomed Kiwanians on Monday. (Be- 
low) Secretary Pete used a desk on 
stage. At left is Past President Tully. 


eventual easing of every tension, but 
this will be made possible by the 
spirit of friendship and mutual trust 
that Kiwanis clubs have helped to 
establish.” 

Hays also called for increased in- 
ternational cooperation beyond the 
boundaries of North America. “We 
should have a new conditioning of the 
minds and hearts of 200 million 
people in North America for the 
mighty struggles to redeem our 
world,” he said, alluding to the prob- 
lems of underdeveloped nations. 
These nations, he concluded, “must 
be shown that only an _ idealistic 
philosophy of concern for the indi- 
vidual will add to their greater hap- 
piness and prosperity.” 

On Monday night, before a near- 
capacicy audience at Maple Leaf 
Gardens, Prime Minister John G. 
Diefenbaker took the opportunity to 
reassert Canada’s intention to act in- 
dependently. “As citizens of an inde- 
pendent country with its historic 
roots and racial characteristics,” he 
said, “we can be different from 
Americans without having differ- 
ences with Americans. Some define 
this attitude as anti-American. We 


assert that it is not anti-American for 
Canadians to be concerned about 
their interests and to insist that they 
shall not be determined by any other 
nation, however friendly.” 

Mr. Diefenbaker also spoke of re- 
cent developments concerning West 


Berlin, asserting the intention of 
Canada to defy Soviet attempts at 
encroachment in this area. He added, 
however, that “the Western Alliance 
will have to avoid the pitfalls of 
weakness or unreasonable rigidity, 
and must maintain calm judgment so 
that no avenues that might contribute 
to peace will be overlooked.” 

Mr. Diefenbaker asserted, as did 
Secretary Hays on the previous eve- 
ning, that in combatting communism 
the Free World must “demonstrate to 
the emerging and uncommitted na- 
tions that we will assist them to raise 
their standards and that the best hope 
of these nations .. . is through a 
scrupulous regard for the rights and 
dignity of the individual.” 

Charles B. Shuman, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, speaking to the convention on 
Tuesday, offered a specific suggestion 
for furthering farm/city relations. 
After asserting that less, not more, 


After conducting a conference for song 
leaders, Jim Beckstrom, chairman of 
convention music, brought his class 
to the lobby of the King Edward 
Sheraten Hotel, where they serenaded 
guests and (lower right) bellboys. 





The Kiwanis First Lady escorts Can- 
ada’s Prime Minister up the center 


aisle of Maple Leaf Gardens to the 
convention stage. Mr. Diefenbaker 
spoke about US-Canada relations and 
the crisis surrounding West Berlin. 


ae 


Lack of seats inside failed to dis- 
courage latecomers to Kiwanis fo- 
rums and workshops. More than 400 
Kiwanians took part in a Monday 
afternoon session for small clubs. 








Following his election to the post of 
president-elect, Merle H. Tucker, 
with his wife Mida, greeted well- 
wishers during the reception that 
preceded the President’s Ball. ( Be- 
low) Hundreds of Kiwanians and 
their families visited the renowned 
Casa Loma, a castle-like mansion 
located near downtown Toronto. 
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Surrounded by the military, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Mackay is greet- 
ed at an official Ontario garden 
party by Mrs. W. R. Kay, wife 
of a Toronto club Kiwanian. Ac- 
companied also by President Joe 
and Lura, the lieutenant gover- 
nor then proceeded to the recep- 
tion marquee (shown below) to 
receive Kiwanis ladies. The site 
of the party was the University of 
Toronto Campus Quadrangle. 
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government subsidies for farmers are 
needed, he said, “Farmers represent 
less than 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Even though the vast majority 
of farmers favor a plan to move away 
from government intervention in ag- 
riculture, this cannot be accomplished 
without the vote of urban congress- 
men.” He also noted that Russia’s 
“output of food and fibre is barely 
keeping pace with population 
growth” and emphasized that “The 
real danger is that our own economy 
will bog down under the oppresive 
weight of big, extensive government 
programs to provide security.” 
Delegates on the final morning of 
the convention received a concise 
summary of US operations in space 
from Major General Marvin C. Dem- 
ler, Air Force Director of Aerospace 
Systems Development. General Dem- 
ler began by suggesting that “Ameri- 
ca is putting man in space and on the 
moon in response to the inner voice— 
its intuition.” He compared present- 
day explorations with those of Lewis 
and Clark and the Wright Brothers. 
Turning to specific aims of the space 
program, he cited some of the prob- 
lems confronting scientists today, 
among them the need to determine 
the effects of “weightlessness” upon 
man for a sustained period and 
America’s lack of a large booster 
rocket, such as the one that lifted the 
Soviet Union’s Gagarin into space. 
General Demler noted some areas 
in which space-research was making 
contributions, including communica- 
tions, weather, and navigation. But 
he warned that space also offered a 
new danger. “In the era we are now 
entering,” he said, “space provides 
a new and direct form of access to all 
nations. While we have no wish to 
dominate others, we must insure that 
no nation can dominate the Free 
World through use of hostile power.” 
Kiwanis business occupied most of 
the daytime hours of both delegates 
and non-delegates to the convention, 
and it began on a note of concern 
with the address of President J. O. 
Tally, Jr., on Monday morning (see 
In Which We Serve, page 8). “The 
ship of Kiwanis is in mortal danger,” 
he said. “In each of the seven years 
during which I have been charged 
with a part of the watch duty ... we 
have closed the year... with...a 
decrease in membership in estab- 
lished clubs.” He added that only the 
building of new clubs permitted gains 
in overall membership. In his speech, 
President Joe asked delegates to vote 
for foreign extension as one means of 








































































Eleven hundred performers 
appeared at the Toronto con- 
vention, among them mem- 
bers of the Milwood Junior 
High School Choir of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan—and their 
two blonde saxophonists. 


Rocky Mountain District Kiwanians adver- 
tised early that Denver will be the con- 
vention site in 1962, Symbolizing the end 
of the 1961 convention were members 
of the Vivace Choir of Skokie, Illinois, 
waiting outside Toronto’s Union Station. 
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fostering Kiwanis growth. Two days 
later, the delegates approved the Res- 
olution on foreign extension after 
a motion to defer the Resolution until 
next year was narrowly defeated. In 
the same session they elected new In- 
ternational Officers and voiced their 
consent to twelve other Resolutions 
(see News and Events, page 4, and 
Resolutions, page 25). 

In his report to the convention on 
Tuesday morning, Secretary O. E. 
Peterson reiterated President Joe’s 
concern about Kiwanis membership 
development, calling it “disturbing.” 
“The past twelve months show a net 
gain of 2300 dues-paying members,” 
he said. “But new clubs account for 
approximately 4600, leaving a net loss 
in established clubs of about 2300. 
Like Achilles’ heel, this is an area of 
weakness calling out for remedial 
action.” 


—* 
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Whatever the problems of mem- 
bership, there was no difficulty in at- 
tracting Kiwanians to the round table 
workshops and forums on Monday 
and Wednesday afternoons. The 
largest rooms available in Toronto 
hotels—and one in a department store 
—had been reserved for the sessions, 
yet almost all of them proved inade- 
quate to accommodate delegates who 
wished to discuss citizenship services, 
child and youth work, Key Clubbing, 
and other Kiwanis activities. Espe- 
cially crowded was the Forum on 
Proposed Resolutions and Bylaws on 
Monday afternoon, where foreign 
extension was debated before it was 
submitted to the delegate body on 
Wednesday morning. At least fifty 
Kiwanians stood for most of the two- 
and-a half hour session. 

What were the conventioners’ im- 
pressions of Toronto, which had not 
hosted an International gathering 
since 1934? According to the opinions 
expressed in a local newspaper by a 
random group of visitors, they were 
well-pleased. One Kiwanian said, 
“The people here don’t take advan- 
tage of us just because they know 
we're here for a convention.” An- 
other remarked, “I think it’s your 
British heritage. I’ve always found 
courteous treatment in every British 
country I’ve visited.” And still an- 
other: “I like your traffic officers. J 
think they speak to you as if they like 
you—rather than with the knowledge 
that they’re backed up by the law.” 
This Kiwanian, James K. Harper of 
Thomasville, Georgia summed up 
what many other conventioners must 
have felt as they departed Thursday 
afternoon when he said, “My only 
criticism is that I have to leave so 
soon.” THE END 
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Overjoyed, he ran to tell Mrs. Betterway. 
“Sweetie, would you do me a small favor? 
Shortly before the holidays, would you bake 
up a few hundred of your delicious fruit 
cakes for our club to sell?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” Mrs. Betterway replied. 
“But, Sweetie, think of the money we'll make. 
Everybody likes to eat fruit cake, when it’s 
filled with fresh nuts, and cherries, and pine- 
apple and raisins and all the goodies you 
put in fruit cake. Where else could I possibly 
find fruit cake as good as yours?” 

“Flattery will get you nowhere,” Mrs. Better- 
way said in her that’s-that voice. 

Now, this story has a very happy ending, that 
changed Mr. Betterway’s feeling about fund- 
raising. It can very well do the samie for your 
club, if you write the next paragraph in the 


space below. So go right ahead! 


COUPON 


Gentlemen: The only way | can be sure your fruit cake 
is as good as Mrs. Betterway's is to taste it, so would 
you send me a sample slice. And the only way | can 
know how it works as a fund-raiser is to read how 7000 
clubs have used your plan, so would you mail me a free 
brochure? (No obligation, of course). 


Name 

Phone 

Address 

Club 

Office Held =i 
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Resolutions as adopted 
by the 

46th Annual Convention 
of Kiwanis International 
in Toronto, Ontario, 
July 5, 1961 











EARN OUR HERITAGE 
In an era of achievement 
When new horizons are opening before us, 


When we realize we are just at the beginning of progress in 
every field of human endeavor, 


When we appreciate the importance of the preservation of 
the concept of the dignity and the worth of man, 


When we pause to remember that the past is prologue to the 
present, 

That each generation inherits the fruits of the toil and sacri- 
fice of preceding generations, 

That God has favored us with a vast physical heritage, 


That the spiritual blessings which have been our birthright 
are an even greater heritage, 


It is time to examine our responsibility for that heritage. 


Believing liberty is as sacred as it was to our fathers, and 
that our responsibility for its preservation is even greater 
than was that of our fathers, 


Through personal responsibility and individual effort we 
pledge ourselves anew to the Objects of Kiwanis Inter- 
national by which we will earn our heritage. 
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SPIRITUAL HERITAGE 


Our First Ossect charges us as Kiwanians to give primacy to 
the human and spiritual rather than to the material values of 
life. 

We appreciate the heritage of being citizens of nations nur- 
tured as religious communities, dedicated to liberty and the 
dignity of man. 

Powerful forces are undermining spiritual ideals by placing 
material things above spiritual values. 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That, as stewards of 
the precious gifts of God, we will fight these insidious forces 
by giving spiritual things first place in our lives. 


CITIZENSHIP HERITAGE 


TuHroucHout CANADA AND THE Unirep Srates there are apathy, 
indifference, and neglect of fundamental democratic principles. 
Liberty is preserved in nations whose citizens work, sacri- 
fice, and participate in self governmertt. 
Kiwanians recognize the responsibilities and the oppor- 
tunities inherent in our individual liberties and democratic 
institutions. 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That, as Kiwanians, 
we stress the necessity for personal participation in all levels 
of government, reaffirm our CQ Program, and dedicate our- 
selves, individually, to earn anew our heritage by assuming 
the responsibility of preserving and improving those institu- 
tions we have enjoyed and cherished. 


EDUCATION FOR TODAY 


WE REAFFIRM OUR BELIEF that public education is the respon- 
sibility of states and provinces and that the established pat- 
tern of delegation of public education to local authorities can 
most satisfactorily meet the needs of our two countries. 

We recognize that development of the individual to his 
potential, and our nations to their maximum, demands that 
education at all levels be of the highest quality. 

Increase in population, growing tensions, and the complex- 
ities of the world today add urgency to the need to expand in 
quantity and quality the cultural and scientific education of 
our youth. 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That, in our concern 
for excellence, we must 


1. Strengthen our local school boards. 
2. Promote the establishment of efficient school systems. 


3. Increase the breadth of educational opportunity beyond 
the high school level. 

4. Work with school officials to: 
Adapt instruction to fit the varying needs and capacities 
of the individual with emphasis on those subjects which 
are basic, promote a thorough understanding of the laws 
and institutions of our respective countries, encourage en- 
rollment in graduate and professional schools, and empha- 
size the vital role of adult education in our society. 


COMMUNISTIC MENACE 


Our pemocratic society of free and responsible men has been 
developed by centuries of social evolution and given a broader 
concept in the orderly process of more than a century and a 
half of industrial evolution. It determines the course of its 
government by its own ethical desires and actions. It is per- 
suaded that the most hopeful future is inevitably linked to 
the spiritual, moral, physical, and economic freedom of all 
men. 

Conversely, the Communistic concept of human destiny is 
unproven by either philosophy, time or practice and its recent 
industrial evolution had its basis in the prior efforts and 
assistance of free men. It also demands that all decisions rest 
in the hands of an oligarchy without moral obligation or 
responsibility to those whom it governs. 

Communism’s determination to destroy the democratic way 
of life everywhere and to conquer the world for Communism 
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is attested not only by the Marxist Manifesto but also by r. 
peated public utterances and threats of its leaders, past a: 
present. Communism has violated the sanctity, integrity, ar 
sovereignty of Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Tibet, and other n 
tions, overrunning them, and subjugatirng and murderi) 
their citizens. Communism has threatened the peace of t 
Western Hemisphere by establishing a beachhead in Cu 
and by seeking from there to infiltrate and destroy oth 
countries of Central and South America. 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That, we recogni 
publicly that an international emergency exists because 
Communistic attempts to destroy freedom in the world. 

We alert our peoples to the present danger of infiltrati: 
and the necessity for immediate action on the part of ti 
individual. 

We will actively support and encourage programs in o1 
schools and colleges, public forums, and other means d« 
signed to inform and educate all citizens in the precepts o{ 
ovr democratic way of life, to instill in them greater appre- 
ciation of freedom under law, to intensify their will to pre- 
serve that way of life, and to expose the objectives and tech- 
niques of Communism. 

We urge our governments to improve and strengthen asso- 
ciations of free nations engaged in cooperative and united 
efforts to preserve their freedoms against Communist assault. 

We encourage support of Radio Free Europe as an effective 
means of bringing true and accurate information to the en- 
slaved peoples of Europe. 

The principles of democracy and freedom must be reflected 
in our lives, both by those at home and by those who wil! 
represent our countries in foreign lands. We commend pro- 
grams of personal diplomacy, such as exchange student pro- 
grams and the Peace Corps, as effective means of furthering 
the cause of freedom for all peoples. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES 


THE TRADITIONAL FRIENDSHIP between Canada and the United 
States must be strengthened by every available means. Here 
is the bulwark of democracy in the Western World. Every 
Kiwanian should endeavor to widen understanding, deepen 
confidence, and strengthen cooperation between our two 
countries. 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That we 


1. Widen understanding by urging our schools to institute 
studies of the history, geography, and forms of government 
of our two countries. 

2. Deepen confidence by a free and full discussion at all 
levels of government of matters that are of common interest. 

3. Strengthen cooperation so that our friendship will be 
constant and inspire others to become neighborly, in the 
cause of world peace with honor and justice. 


AGRICULTURE 


WHEREAS, we have much food and commodities laid up for 
many years in our storage barns; 


AND WHEREAS, we continue to pull down our barns and 
build greater ones so that we can store food which our 
grounds have brought forth so plentifully at a tremendous 
expense to our taxpayers; 


AND WHEREAS, many people are in desperate need of 
the things we have in abundance, which could be distributed 
to them cheaper than to continue to pay the storage, in- 
surance, and other costs of the hoarding thereof. 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That, we recommend 
distribution of this food and these commodities to those in 
need in such manner as will hurt the least and help the 
most, retaining only such quantities of food and commodities 
as are needed for our safety and defense. We further urge 
more bipartisan study of the entire matter of farm production 
and the distribution of farm products. 
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cc NSERVATION 


Ov: COUNTRIES must be concerned with their depleted re- 
sources, eroded lands, wasted forests, abandoned strip mines, 
pol'uted streams and the possibility of periodic droughts. 

We believe it necessary to conserve, replenish, develop, 
anc redevelop the resources which nature bestowed upon us. 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That as an organi- 
zation we expand our conservation efforts and particularly 
suggest that each Kiwanis club urge its members and its 
community to a full understanding of the conservation prob- 
lems in its own area and promote action by appropriate 
methods to correct the situation. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 


AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS continue to cause an economic loss of 
millions of doliars and exact an increasing toll of lives and 
injuries on our streets and highways. 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That, Kiwanis 

International: 

1. Urge its clubs to cooperate with and participate in all 
local safety programs, and to initiate safe driving instruc- 
tion where local authorities have failed to do so. 

2. Stimulate individual Kiwanians to recognize the need for 
uniform traffic laws. 

3. Encourage districts, divisions, and individual clubs to urge 
greater respect for all safety laws and to insist on in- 
creased enforcement. 


THE MENACE OF DRUG ADDICTION 


Druc ADDICTION has become widespread in many areas of the 
world and is a menace to the youth of Canada and the United 
States. 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the members of 
Kiwanis International make every effort to educate the pub- 
lic at large to the danger of drug addiction and its effect 
upon cur communities and nations; to seek improved laws 
and the enforcement thereof to prevent this evil; and to sup- 
port means for the cure and rehabilitation of drug addicts. 


FREE, RESPONSIBLE ENTERPRISE 


BE IT RESOLVED, That we reaffirm our support of the fol- 
lowing principles: 

FREE, COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE is a unique and indispensable 
part of the genius and cause of the economic strength of 
our countries. 

Great power in the organization of labor or capital ought 
to be guided by a great sense of public responsibility. 

Canadians and Americans need to revitalize their convic- 
tions of the supremacy of the individual so that economic or 
other organizations may remain the creature and servant and 
not the master of men. Corporations and labor unions must 
limit the influence they exert on the private lives of their 
employees and members. 

Collective bargaining is a part of economic freedom, 
wherein those who bargain should be truly responsive to the 
trust delegated to them and to the need for greater and 
more useful production of goods and services. 

Workers and businessmen should have maximum freedom 
of choice of jobs and enterprises consistent with free com- 
petition, human dignity, and democratic procedures. 

The use of older or incapacitated workers within the limits 
of their potentials is desirable. 


CONTINUING FIELDS OF SERVICE 


In Kiwanis to build means to grow. 
To continue to grow and to meet the new challenges of today, 
we must expand our horizons of service and continue to pro- 


mote the activities and programs which have been the 
foundations of our growth in the past. 
These include: 

Kiwanis-sponsored youth organizations 

Farm-City programs 

Programs for the mentally ill and the physically handi- 

capped 
Programs for our senior citizens 
Improvement of our moral and ethical standards 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That we re-endorse 
and sponsor these activities and pledge our continuing effort 
to activate them in our respective communities. 


FOREIGN EXTENSION 


RESOLVED, we favor the establishment of Kiwanis clubs in 
other countries in addition to Canada and the United States, 
under due safeguards fixed by the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis International. 


IN MEMORIAM 


KENNETH B. LOHEED 

On SEpTremBeER 3, 1960, Kiwanis International was saddened by 
the sudden passing of Kenneth B. Loheed, Past International 
President. 

Kenneth B. Loheed became a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Toronto in 1925. His dedication to the ideals of our organi- 
zation and his ready willingness to accept responsibility were 
soon recognized by his fellow members, who chose him as 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Toronto. In 1934, when 
Kiwanis last met in Canada, he accepted the arduous respon- 
sibilities of chairman of the Convention Host Committee. 
That convention is remembered as one of the most outstand- 
ing in Kiwanis history. 

Kenneth B. Loheed’s zeal, ability, and sound judgment 
were evidenced in the many offices and appointments he 
thereafter accepted in the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District 
and Kiwanis International. In 1958-1959 he served with great 
distinction as President of Kiwanis International. 

His unselfish devotion to duty, his dignity with friendli- 
ness, his rare sense of humor, his broad and challenging 
vision, were attributes which set him apart as a leader and 
friend. 


NOW, THEREFORE, LET IT BE RESOLVED that Kiwanis 
International give expression to its great loss by making this 
formal record of the passing to richer fields and greater re- 
wards of an inspired leader, a wise counselor, and a true 
friend. To live in hearts we leave behind is not to die. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a copy of this Resolution 
be given to his wife, Helen, and his family, with the pro- 
found and affectionate sympathy of his many thousands of 
Kiwanian friends. 


APPRECIATION 


As Tuts Forty-stxtH Annual Convention of Kiwanis Inter- 
national draws to a close, it is appropriate and timely that 
we now express the appreciation of all those in attendance 
for the many courtesies extended to us; the attention paid 
to our individual comfort; the variety and the completeness 
of the program; and all the many other factors that have 
made this Convention the largest and most successful in the 
history of Kiwanis. 


BE IT RESOLVED, Therefore, that we extend our sincere 
appreciation to our Canadian hosts; to the individuals and 
groups who furnished entertainment; to those speakers who 
appeared on our program; to the committees who worked so 
tirelessly; to all the various news media; and to all persons, 
Kiwanians and others, who have contributed so generously 
to making this Convention an outstanding success. 


BUILD RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP 
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On August 1 I. R. “Whitey” Witthuhn took office as the forty-sizth 


president of Kiwanis International. A member of the Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
club for twenty-five years, Whitey served as president of his club in 1947, 
lieutenant governor in 1950, and governor of the Wisconsin-Upper 

Michigan District in 1952. His work on several International committees 

led to his election as Trustee in 1954. After two terms as Trustee and two terms 
as Vice President, Whitey last year, at 68, became the second president- 

elect in Kiwanis history. The new president and his wife, Doris, 

have a married daughter and two grandchildren. He is the executive 


Q. What do you feel are the most 
important duties of the president? 

A. You never find that out until 
you have held the job for awhile 
Had I known the answer to this ques- 
tion when I became a district gov- 
ernor, I might have been a better 
governor. However, I do consider two 
things especially important. First, 
contact with the membership should 
be maintained. This is necessary to 
keep abreast of what is happening in 
Kiwanis and to know what should 
be done to make things happen as 
they are intended to happen. I also 
feel that the president should be 
aware of all phases of Kiwanis 
finance and do everything in his 
power to ensure that funds are 
prudently used throughout the or- 
ganization. 
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vice president of an industrial laundry in Milwaukee. 





Q. During your year as president, 
is there any one thing you hope to 
achieve? 

A. All of the areas of Kiwanis 
activity will have equal considera- 
tion, but I do think that the area of 
boys and girls work is increasingly 
more important. I would like to see 
expansion of our activities in this 
area, with increased emphasis on 
vocational guidance. 

Q. How do you feel about the re- 
cent action by the convention regard- 
ing foreign extension? 

A. I always approve of any action 
taken by the delegate body for the 
good of Kiwanis. The delegates have 
decided that they wish to have for- 
eign extension. As indicated by the 
resolution, we will have a sane and 
sound foreign extension. The extef- 







































sion program, as planned, will in no 
way deplete our treasury, but will 
be self-sustaining. And at no time 
will foreign extension dilute our 
fundamental activities. Nor will it 
be allowed to overshadow our do- 
mestic responsibilities. 

Q. What is the next step, now that 
the resolution has been ratified? 

A. A board committee will be 
designated to work out the proce- 
dures for foreign extension. We will 
also have the advice of past Inter- 
national presidents as well as others 
who are well-informed on the sub- 
ject. Finally, all procedures will be 
presented to the trustees for ap- 
proval. 

Q. Do you have ariy goal in mind 





4s to the number of new foreign 
clubs to be built this year or the 
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number of countries in which to build 
them? 

A. We have no specific goal in mind 
as to the number of new foreign 
clubs, but prefer to let that aspect of 
the program work itself out in line 
with our cautious approach to the 
matter. I do hope to see at least five 
and possibly ten clubs built, so we 
can determine the best approach to 
healthy growth. 

Q. Would the five or ten clubs be 
in different countries? 

A. I assume that they would not 
all be in the same country. The 
Ontario-Quebec- Maritime District 
might want to go to England for 


their clubs. The California-Nevada- 
Hawaii, Texas-Oklahoma, or South- 
west Districts will probably want to 
build clubs in Mexico. And, in view of 
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the fact that we have had numerous 
requests from Japan, we would want 
to explore that possibility also. Then, 
of course, there is France, Germany, 
and Australia, as well as a number of 
other countries where clubs might be 
built. I might add that it will not be 
our policy to build foreign clubs with 
a membership comprised of Ameri- 
cans and Canadians living abroad, 
but preferably with people native to 
the country. Other service organiza- 
tions sometimes have a high percent- 
age of Americans in their foreign 
clubs, but we are seeking to instill 
our ideals in the minds of people of 
other lands. Unless we do that, we 
are not fulfilling our purpose in 
foreign extension. 

Q. Will you do considerable travel- 
ing during your year as president? 











A. I will travel about the same 
extent as my recent predecessors 
have. Some trips are already on the 
agenda, as for example the visit to the 
Pasadena club’s Rose Bowl Kickoff 
Luncheon and the tour of Radio Free 
Europe’s facilities. I would like to 
visit many more places than time 
permits in order to learn how our 
clubs may be improved. 

Q. How would you like the presi- 
dent elect to aid you this year? 

A. I will ask the president elect to 
travel. I would like him to make con- 
tacts with the clubs and be available 
for special assignments. He will also, 
I am assuming, counsel with me on 
matters that need our combined at- 
tention. 

Q. What aspects of Kiwanis mem- 
bership are most significant to you? 
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The new president of Kiwanis International smiled cheerfully following his 
acceptance speech at Toronto, while Doris held her first prize as First Lady. 


A. Kiwanis activity can be put in 
two, equally important categories. 
First, we have the duty of assisting 
people and communities with our 
organized programs. Second, as in- 
dividuals, we should render personal 
service, as for example in assisting 
and advising young people in the 
scouts, Key Club, and Circle K. Also, 
as an organization, we have consider- 
able influence. This can best be used 
to ensure that needed community 
services are available and supported. 

Q. What has been the effect of 
Kiwanis on you personally? 

A. Kiwanis has made me partic- 
ularly conscious of the needs of other 
people. Before joining Kiwanis, I, 
like many others, was frequently 
oblivious to other people’s needs. 
Kiwanis has enlarged my vision. It 
has made me realize my responsibil- 
ity to the community. Kiwanis has 
also broadened my viewpoint in my 
relations with people. I have learned 
to overlook things about people that 
would once have bothered me. This 
has enabled me to make friends of 
people that I don’t always see eye-to- 
eye with, recognizing their virtues as 
well as their faults. 

Q. What does Doris think about 
losing a husband to Kiwanis for an- 
other year? 

A. I don’t think Doris will be losing 
a husband. She is intensely interested 
in where I am going, what I am see- 
ing, and how I am getting along. She 
is really as interested in Kiwanis as I 
am. Her knowledge of Kiwanis is 
quite unusual. 


Q. What will be your biggest or 
most time-consuming job as presi- 
dent? 

A. You know there are only 
twenty-four hours in the day, and, 
without being able to change the 
number of hours in the day or days 
in the year, I am afraid that I'll just 
run out of time. Of course, one of my 
big responsibilities will be to visit 
districts and clubs, and meet with 
many Kiwanians to feel the pulse of 
what is going on. Really, the most 
time-consuming job will be working 
with the district officers. 

Q. We understand that you have 
taken part in the so-called “flight to 
the suburbs.” Since you have ex- 
perienced both, do you have any- 
thing to say about the merits of either 
city or suburban living? 

A. I now live nineteen miles north 
of Milwaukee on a little five-acre 
plot. One morning at breakfast, while 
looking out the window, I saw a deer 
run out of the pasture. I’ve also seen 
fox there. Now where can a person 
find this in the city? I admit there 
are advantages to living in the city, 
but no one can improve on the thrill 
of communing with nature. 

Q. What do you do for relaxation? 

A. Many businessmen say they 
play golf for relaxation, and I have 
played my share, but now my farm 
and garden are my source of relaxa- 
tion. I enjoy just looking at the 
beauty of nature. I find it a tonic. 

Q. Speaking of golf, what sports 
do you like to watch or take part in? 

A. I like all sports, but particularly 


those in which young people have an 
opportunity to play as a team, such 
as baseball, football, and basketb: |]. 
As for taking part in them, I do e.- 
joy teaching team sports to younz- 
sters. 

Q. You mentioned baseball. We ve 
heard that you had something to do 
with bringing major league baseball 
to Milwaukee. What can you tell our 
readers about that? 

A. I was president of the Milwau- 
kee Association of Commerce when 
Milwaukee was trying to attract the 
Braves to the city. I worked with 
other civic leaders in negotiating 
with the Braves, most of which was 
by long-distance telephone to Brad- 
enton, Florida, where the team was 
training. The baseball team has im- 
proved the spirit of the city in many 
ways. 

Q. What kind of reading matter 
interests you most? 

A. Current events, world history, 
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Q. What is your church preference? | grass 
A. I joined the Methodist Church § child 
many years ago. But I think thej walk 
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Q. Despite all you have to do in} bia 
Kiwanis, we understand that you} schen 
have other community interests.} many 
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TOWN 


The shopping mall, despite its 
failures, may yet become 


standard equipment in many cities 


By TED J. RAKSTIS 


[* THE MIDDLE of a street once 
choked with traffic, exhaust 
fumes, and the blare of angry horns, 
grass now grows. Fountains spurt, 
children play on swings, and shoppers 
walk leisurely on colored concrete 
squares, forgetting the confusion of 
traffic that is now a block or more 
away. 

This is the shopping mall, one of the 
newest and more daring innovations 
in the city’s fight to save its down- 
town area. It has alternately been 
hailed as the city’s answer to subur- 
bia and damned as an unpractical 
scheme that wastes city funds, hurts 
many merchants, tangles traffic, and 
creates countless other municipal 
problems. 

Perhaps in certain cases both 
claims are true. Nevertheless, though 
the idea has been abused by quick- 
buck merchants who see it as a fast 
way to boost lagging cash receipts 
and by cities that have rushed into 
mall construction without proper 
study, the pedestrian mall theory has 
already proved sound enough to 
warrant construction of two per- 
manent malls (in Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan and Miami Beach, Florida) and 
the adoption of long-range mall plans 
in at least one hundred other Ameri- 
can cities. 

Malls, as such, are not new. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans built 
arcades with covered walk areas. In 
England, and later in New England, 


Christmas shoppers liked Kalamazoo’s 


} Burdick Street Mall. Business increased 


14 per cent after the mall was built. 
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village greens were popular. Before 
World War II, the separation of 
pedestrian and vehicular traffic was 
demonstrated in New York’s Rocke- 
feller Center and in San Francisco’s 
Maiden Lane. Following the war 
bombed-out cities in Europe, such 
as Rotterdam and Coventry, rebuilt 
their central business districts ac- 
cording to similar plans. 

The shopping mall in America can 
be traced not to the destruction but 
to the deterioration of the nation’s 
cities. As suburban shopping centers 
multiplied in 1955 (more than 250, 
with at least twenty stores in each, 
were then being planned) , downtown 
retailers suddenly found their prop- 
erty values and their business sharply 
declining. Shoppers, sick of traffic 





failed 
Though shoppers 
off-mall merchants didn’t. 


One of the malls that 
built in Toledo. 
liked it, 


was 


Victor Gruen’s plan for rebuilding 
downtown Fort Worth, which had to 
be postponed temporarily, is now 
being carried out. The mall there 
will be just one part of a complex 
of highways, buildings, and _ land- 
scaping intended to relieve the pres- 
sure of automobile traffic and thereby 
to make working and shopping in 
the area a more pleasant experience. 
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jams and the generally grimy ap- 
pearance of downtown business areas, 
began flocking to shopping centers as 
if they had found Mecca. 

Seeking to save their own down- 
town from commercial destruction, 
civic leaders in Fort Worth, Texas 
in 1956 called upon Victor Gruen As- 
sociates to draft a long-range pro- 
gram to rebuild and modernize the 
city’s central area. Gruen, a leading 
American architect, offered a plan 
that included, among other things, a 
proposal to build a permanent down- 
town shoppers mall. 

Gruen has seldom minced words 
about the traffic problem in cities. 
“Statistics show,” he has said, “that 
the economic well-being of any city 
center decreases in exact proportion 
to the increase in private automobile 
traffic within the built-up area.” It 
was no surprise, therefore, that 
Gruen, in his plan for Fort Worth, 
chose to apply the “pedestrian is- 
land” concept to the entire downtown 
area. His plan envisioned a one-way, 
multilaned motor road that by 1970 
would encircle a vast pedestrian area 
in the city. Only buses and taxis op- 
erating from terminals along the belt 
highway would be permitted inside 
the circle. 

Fort Worth was slow getting 
started. First it had to solve a more 
pressing problem: the need for a 
long-range water supply. After bond 
issues were approved, enabling the 


city to install a new reservoir aid 
pipeline, city officials turned their : t- 
tention to the Gruen plan. The F rt 
Worth City Council twice endorsec it 
by unanimous vote; more than cne 
hundred civic groups added their : »- 
proval through resolutions. 

Opposition to the Gruen plan v as 
minor. One businessman scoffed at 
the plan, which he hadn’t seen, ad 
said that he did not want to do bu ‘i- 
ness in a botanical garden. Sore 
merchants in suburban shopping 
centers feared that a_ revitalized 
downtown would hurt their busine ss. 
Speaking for the vast majority, how- 
ever, Irvin Farman, executive secre- 
tary of the Greater Fort Worth Plan- 
ning Committee, Incorporated, said: 
“Economic studies indicated that, as 
a result of the Gruen plan, there 
would be a rebirth of activity within 
the downtown area, that new office 
buildings, hotels, retail establish- 
ments, restaurants and places of en- 
tertainment would be constructed. 
New jobs would be created—and the 
entire metropolitan area would bene- 
fit, because for every job in a down- 
town office building, there is a home 
in the suburbs. For every dollar spent 
downtown, there are three dollars 
spent in neighborhood and suburban 
stores and shops.” 

A start on the Gruen plan in Fort 
Worth has now been made with the 
construction of two legs of a loop 
freeway that will encircle the central 
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business district. Funds for the pur- 
chase of rights-of-way for the other 
two legs have been voted by the citi- 
zens of Fort Worth. These are the 
first steps in the overall plan. 

[t must be emphasized that Gruen’s 
plan for Fort Worth, and others that 
he later devised, included shopping 
malls as but a small part of a broad 
urban rehabilitation program. A 
shopping mall without a long-range 
plan is rather like putting on an ex- 
pensive silk tie but forgetting to wear 
a shirt. 


>} 


Suortiy after Gruen’s revolutionary 
plan for Fort Worth appeared, an- 
other American city was pondering 
what seemed a bleak future. In Kala- 
mazoo, a city of 82,000 in the southern 
part of Michigan, a reappraisal of 
real estate in 1956 showed a $1.5 mil- 
lion drop in assessed valuation and 
an annual tax loss to the city of $50,- 
000. Sears Roebuck had moved from 
the central business district, a gigan- 
tic shopping center was about to open 
south of the city, and Kalamazoo’s 
retail shops were lining up for space 
at the new center. 

But Robert Brown, then manager 
of the Kalamazoo Chamber of Com- 
merce, had seen Gruen’s Fort Worth 
plan and recognized that the situa- 
tion there was much the same as that 
in his own city. With his assistant, 
Marvin C. Moody, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Kalamazoo, he or- 


ganized the Downtown Kalamazoo 
Planning Committee in February 
1957. The committee formulated a 
plan for subscribing downtown prop- 
erty owners to pledges equalling 
$45,000, enough for a Gruen survey. 
The Downtown Kalamazoo Associa- 
tion, a merchants group, offered full 
support, and nearly the enfire busi- 
ness community voiced approval. 

Gruen’s plan for Kalamazoo 
brought the first permanent shopping 
mal] built in America. In his recom- 
mendations, Gruen called for a pro- 
gram, “Kalamazoo 1980,” that would 
eventually see an area of fifty square 
blocks turned into mall territory. 
Traffic would loop around this 
“dream garden” and shuttle buses 
would rapidly bring shoppers into 
the mall area. 

The first step in actual construc- 
tion came when the city and mer- 
chants agreed to split proportionately 
the $60,000 cost of tearing up two 
blocks on Burdick Street in the 
downtown area to install a permanent 
pedestrian mall. The largest property 
owner paid $3800 and the smallest 
$122, roughly what a two-day promo- 
tion would cost a retailer in advertis- 
ing expenses. 

There were, of course, objections. 
Some citizens complained about tear- 
ing out one hundred metered park- 
ing spaces. Others felt it unfair for 
the. city to pay $30,000 to finance a 
project that would benefit a relatively 


few retail shops. But in June of 1959, 
ex-Mayor Glen Allen dumped the 
mall plans in the lap of Nicholas Kik, 
parks department superintendent, 
saying: “Nick, you’ve got until Au- 
gust 19 to do the job.” 

Kik went to work. The two-block 
area was ripped up. Large lawns 
were put in where pavement had 
been. Trees, flower beds, fountains, 
and walks of pastel cement blocks 
were added. A children’s play area 
was installed, as well as benches for 
adults. The city built a $5000 revolv- 
ing stage in the center of the mall for 
community-service displays. In ad- 
dition, streets approaching the mall 
were widened or changed to permit 
one-way traffic, and provision for 
access by delivery and emergency 
vehicles was made. 

On Wednesday, August 19, 1959, 
the mall was dedicated. Fifty thou- 
sand shoppers thronged the area. 
During the first four days after its 
opening, some 125,000 persons 
jammed the two-block mall area, and 
business boomed. Even with the 
novelty now worn off, merchants on 
the mall have had a general business 
rise of more than 14 per cent. One 
mall merchant, the Kooi-Knapper 
Clothing Company, has had a phe- 
nominal increase of 76 per cent. Only 
one of the fifty-six merchants, the 
owner of a meat market, said that it 
did not affect his business. 

Since the first section was opened, 








Kalamazoo has built another block 
area at an added cost of $25,000, mak- 
ing a total of $130,000 thus far spent. 
The cost to taxpayers, according to 
former Mayor Allen, has been only 
fifty-five cents each. 

But the benefits reaped in Keala- 
mazoo by the mall go far beyond 
mere increased profit figures for mall 
merchants. Gross sales for off-the- 
mall businesses have increased 10.3 
per cent, mainly because the lustre 
of the suburban shopping centers has 
dimmed a bit. Shops that had planned 
to move into the new Southland 
Shopping Center have adopted a 
“wait and see” attitude, recognizing 
that Kalamazoo is serious about its 
downtown revamping plans. Indus- 
tries once again are showing an in- 
terest in Kalamazoo. During 1960 the 
Chamber of Commerce got more in- 
dustrial and commercial queries than 
it did in all the previous fifty-four 
years of its existence. Chamber ex- 
ecutive Joe Freeman estimated that 
because of the mall the city has had at 
least $20 million worth of free pub- 
licity. 

Kalamazoo civic leaders are anx- 
ious to move ahead in their down- 
town face-lifting at an even faster 
pace than Gruen recommended. City 
Manager Clarence Elliott said: 
“We've got a bear by the tail and 
we won't be able to wait until 1980 
to complete the entire program. Pos- 
sibly, it will have to be done by 1970.” 
The city has already launched a pro- 
gram to acquire property for 250 off- 
street parking spaces at a cost of 
$625,000, all within two blocks of the 
mall, 


T xe Buroick Street mall has added 
a touch of beauty to an otherwise 
commonplace downtown area, a 
charm rarely found in the heart of a 
city. The permanence of the mall area 
has avoided the carnival atmosphere 
that cheapens so many stop-gap proj- 
ects. This past winter, the nation’s 
second permanent mall opened in 
Miami Beach with the conversion of 
Lincoln Road into a mile-long prom- 
enade of gardens, fountains, statues, 
and archways. Here, in keeping with 
the climate, tropical trees and flowers, 
pools, and shaded rest areas have 
been included. Ample metered park- 
ing has been provided behind the 
mall, and all of the city’s bus lines 
converge at its entrance. In addition, 
electrically powered trams convey 
passengers up and down the mall at 
ten cents a ride. The project cost 
$600,000. As in Kalamazoo, it is the 
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permanence of the Miami Beach mall 
that gives it its real beauty. Here, too, 
business both on. and off the mall has 
improved. 

In Rochester, New York, the most 
ambitious permanent mall plan of all 
is now under way and is expected to 
be completed by October 1962. Actu- 
ally a downtown shopping center, 
Midtown Plaza, as it has been con- 
ceived by Victor Gruen Associates, 
will cost $27 million and will have an 
inner shopping area covering seven 
acres. There will be thirty new stores, 
an eighteen-story office building, a 
hotel, a bus terminal, and a two 
thousand car underground garage. 
Shoppers will be able to enter either 
on foot or underground by bus or 
car. Escalators will lead up to the 
mall and plaza. 

City planners in Akron, Ohio view 
shopping malls as a small but vital 
part of a program that will see 75 
per cent of all the buildings in the 
306-acre downtown area renewed 
within the next twenty years. Some 
other cities that have indicated seri- 
ous interest in permanent malls are: 


Raleigh, North Carolina; Richmond, 


California; Green Bay, Wisconsin; 
Grand Haven, Michigan; and Spring- 
field, Oregon. Arlington Heights, 
Illinois expects to complete a per- 
manent mall during 1961. 


Such eFrorts are intelligent at- 
tempts to use the mall as one means 
of physical betterment, traffic diver- 
sion, mass transit and parking im- 
provement, and consolidation of 
land. But for every Kalamazoo or 
Rochester there are dozens of other 
cities where temporary malls had 
been built to make the cash registers 
jingle more often, and then were 
abandoned after only brief trials. 

Toledo, Ohio is the largest of the 
cities to experiment with a temporary 
mall. About the same time that Kala- 
mazoo opened its mall, Toledo closed 
off four blocks in its downtown area 
and built, in a matter of days, Shop- 
pers See-Way, a $20,000 pedestrian 
shopping area. It closed after a 125- 
day trial. Reaction to the project was 
mixed. 

Shoppers, tourists, mall merchants, 
and City Manager Russell Rink liked 
it. Because the Toledo mall was dis- 
continued, a voting machine was set 
up to poll shopper attitudes. On the 
question, “Do you believe the mall 
is an asset to Toledo?” the vote was 
3531 for and 2252 against. 

But the mayor at the time was op- 
posed to the plan, along with the 


Downtown Toledo Associates, a pow - 
erful group of Toledo merchants 
who represented predominantly off- 
mall interests. Their opposition wes 
based on a stated belief that malis 
hurt too many businesses, that traffi: 
confusion had been created, and thet 
insufficient downtown parking spac: 
made it unpractical. 

Much against the wishes of the 
DTA, the Toledo City Council voted 
to finance a second mall experiment 
in 1960. This one lasted twenty weeks 
before it was dismantled last Ne- 
vember, and traffic again began to 
flow through Adams Street. 

Some Toledo leaders still have 
hopes that the mall may one day be 
revived on a permanent basis. Ned 
Skeldon, president of the Lucas 
County Commissioners and a mall 
supporter, said: “Malls aren’t for 
merchants, they are for people. 
Downtown is the merchandising, 
business, political and, to a certain 
extent, cultural heart of the city. The 
environment must be nice.” 

In The Waste Makers, author 
Vance Packard wrote: “In Toledo, 
Ohio, which built a fine downtown 
mall, the value of it was so largely 
judged by whether it helped the sales 
volume of downtown stores that the 
Toledo Blade felt it necessary to re- 
mind the city that malls should be 
regarded as city parks and not just as 
aids for merchants.” 

Packard also pointed out that the 
average American city, unlike its 
counterpart in Europe, does not 
really have a focal point. All Euro- 
pean cities have a park, a statue, and 
a square. In America, Packard noted, 
the center of the city is usually the 
street intersection where the biggest 
department store and the bank face 
each other. 

Toledo is not the only city that has 
used business interests as a yard- 
stick for the mall and come up short. 
“Quickie” projects were tossed to- 
gether in Waukegan, Illinois and in 
Flint, Michigan, admittedly as rem- 
edies for sick retail trade. They died 
quickly. Though Grand Haven, Mich- 
igan is now considering a permanent 
mall, a temporary effort expired after 
three weeks when thirteen disgrunt- 
led off-mall merchants threatened 4 
court injunction unless it was closed. 

Temporary malls have been aban- 
doned for a number of reasons. Wind- 


‘sor, Ontario found the cost prohibi- 


tive. In Milwaukee a mall attempt 
was stopped when the American Au- 
tomobile Association objected to the 
(see BEST LOOKING STREET page 42) 
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What’s in a name? That 
which we call a rose 
By any other name would 

smell as sweet. 


Romeo and Juliet, Act Il, Scene 2 


ILLIAM SHAKESPEARE Was wrong. 

Dead wrong! It is very impor- 
tant to have the “right” name—the 
good word. 

Gertrude Stein seemed to sense 
this need for the good word in her fa- 
mous declaration that, “Rose is a 
rose is a rose is a rose.” Miss Stein 
apparently implied, in her quaint 
repetitive style, that a rose is a rose 
and will not seem as fragrant if you 
call it skunkweed. 

There is a widespread and com- 
monplace desire to use euphemisms 
(from Greek, meaning to use words 
of good omen) and avoid words with 
displeasing connotations. Some of 
these good words are perfectly in- 
nocuous. Some are mild anodynes. 
And some are downright sinister. So, 
let us consider some of the more 
striking of these words currently in 
vogue. 

Did you know, for example, that 
“automotive engineer” is euphemistic 
for truck driver? Of course we 
no longer have janitors; they are now 
“custodians” or, for the real status 
seekers, “building supervisory engi- 
neers.” A “field engineer” is really a 
technician; a “technician” is a skilled 
laborer. 

Who can blame Spangler Arlington 
Brough for changing his name to 
Robert Taylor? Imagine “Spangler 
Arlington Brough” on a theater mar- 
quee! Greta Gustaffson became 
Greta Garbo. Walden Robert Cas- 
sotto changed his name to Bobby 
Darin. To provide a better foundation 
for her career, appellatively speak- 
ing, Norma Jean Baker became 
Marilyn Monroe. 


Wore tue advent of television came 
new euphemisms. The television 
“spectacular” was tried, but soon was 
changed to television “special.” A 
television “special” is a rather rou- 
tine show that is presented irregu- 
larly on a regular basis. “Adult 
westerns” on television are stories 
with a cowboy theme that stress the 
boy more than the cow. While you 
watch television, you may eat a de- 
licious frozen food product known as 
a “tv dinner.” Why not a “tv sup- 
per?” Because the word “supper” is 
so-0-o plebian! Years ago, one ate 
breakfast, dinner, and supper. But 
today, the customary meals are 
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It’s impossible these days 
to find a janitor or an 
old man or a stupid 
child. One daren’t even 


eat supper any more 


By JAMES F. VAN DETTA 


breakfast, lunch, and dinner. No one 
who hopes to be anyone eats supper 
any more. 

You hear very little about rich 
people and poor people. We now 
speak of “high-income families” and 
“low-income families”; or, better 
yet, we talk of “high-middle-income 
families,” “middle-income families,” 
and “low-middle-income families.” 

In automobiles, of course, the good 
word seems to be “compact” car— 
one with the “roominess” of a big 


car and the “eccnomy” of a small car. 

During the summer of 1960, a very 
important meeting was held in At- 
lanta, Georgia by the chairmen of 
the Civil War Centennial commis- 
sions from ten southern states. Re- 
luctantly, the southern gentlemen 
agreed that, in the interest of na- 
tional unity, their euphemistic terms 
“The War Between the States” and 
“The War for Southern Independ- 
ence” would be replaced by “The 
Civil War.” At least “The Civil War” 
was less offensive than the more op- 
probrious Yankee designation, “The 
War of the Southern Rebellion.” 
Anyway, a gentleman from Georgia 
observed, even Confederate generals 
had called the conflict “The Civil 
War.” 

We do not have old people, despite 
the fact that longevity continues to 
increase. Instead, we now have 
“senior citizens.” Old men are now 
“elderly gentlemen,” and old ladies 
are “matrons.” Children are called 
“junior citizens” or “teenagers” or 
“juvenile delinquents,” depending 
on the specific circumstances and 
the mood of the speaker. 

When the followers of John Dewey 
decided to clothe their educational 
philosophy with the verbal garment 
of “progressive education,” they 
shrewdly snapped the semantic rug 
from under the feet of their oppo- 
nents. It is extremely difficult to 
justify your being against something 
that is “progressive.” Who likes any- 
one who is against “progress”? 

Since Russia launched Sputnik I, 
our public schools have greatly ac- 
celerated the practice of assigning 
students to groups according to 
“ability.” To make this “ability 
grouping” more palatable to solici- 
tous parents necessitated making it 
clear that no child was dumb. So the 
“gifted children” are those with high 
I. Q.’s. “Exceptional children” is the 
term applied to mentally or emo- 
tionally retarded children. “Slow 
learners” are those who, in less con- 
siderate times, might well have been 
called stupid. Then, there is the group 
of “ungraded children,” who may be 
“fast children” or “exceptional chil- 
dren,” contingent upon the educa- 
tional philosophy of the school 
involved. 

The “gifted children” are typi- 
cally “alert, expressive youngsters” 
(talkative little wise guys), while 
the “slow groups” tend to have 
youngsters who particularly enjoy 
“socializing experiences” (making 

(see THE GOOD WORD page 43) 
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Thirty-seven 
states have 


taxpayers 
associations, 
but only 
California 
has Cal-Tax, 
which has 
Saved the state 
more than 
two billion 
dollars since 


1926 











AST YEAR the citizens of Ventura 

County, north of Los Angeles, 
heard some bad news. A sharp rise in 
local taxes was on the way. Like be- 
leaguered taxpayers everywhere, 
they grumbled and protested; but the 
big difference was that Ventura 
County knew exactly what to do 
about the problem. 

Members of the California Tax- 
payers’ Association telephoned Cal- 
Tax headquarters in Los Angeles. 
Cal-Tax hurried a smart, young 
agent north to study the Ventura 
County budget. A few days later he 
summoned a group of the area’s 
farmers and ranchers to a meeting at 
the local farm bureau. 

“These increased taxes are the re- 
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sult of local demands for new roads,” 
the Cal-Tax man announced. “If you 
want the roads, you'll have to pay for 
them. But are you sure you need 
them? Why not take a second look 
before you decide?” 

A citizens committee was ap- 
pointed to drive over and appraise 
the roads in question. Then they 
reported to the county board of su- 
pervisors. “We live along these 
roads,” they said, “and we're the 
folks who use them most. We've de- 
cided that with some repairs the 
present roads ought to be good for 
years.” 

The supervisors cut the road- 
building program, and Ventura 
County taxes remained at their 








former level. The California Tax- 
payers’ Association chalked up 
another saving toward the total of 
$145 million it helped cut from Cali- 
fornia taxes last year. 

Cal-Tax is a nonprofit, non- 
political organization that, for the 
past thirty-five years, has been 
demonstrating to interested Ameri- 
cans how to slow down the sweeping 
rise of taxation. By casting a critical 
eye on every penny of public money 
spent in California since 1926, Cal- 
Tax has saved the state’s taxpayers 
an estimated two billion dollars. 

Cal-Tax has a paid membership of 
six thousand, but this figure is decep- 
tive. In many cases each member- 
ship represents a corporation, a farm 
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or civic association, or even an entire 
industry. The Los Angeles County 
Employees’ Association, for example, 
is a member in good standing—de- 
spite the fact that Cal-Tax has on 
numerous occasions squelched un- 
warranted salary raises for county 
workers. The Cal-Tax budget of 
$350,000 a year pays the salaries and 
operating expenses of fifteen tax ex- 
perts and their clerks and secre- 
taries. But for every dollar spent, 
Cal-Tax shows a tax saving of $400. 

The backbone of the organization is 
made up of key executives and eight 
field men who constantly tour the 
state hunting waste, alerting taxpay- 
‘rs, attending every open budget 
vearing. Their reputation is such that 
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now every California county and 
metropolitan city routinely invites a 
Cal-Tax representative to sit in as 
a consultant in otherwise closed 
budget hearings. 

Cal-Tax economies sometimes 
seem small. Once, for example, a 
field man walked into the state 
capitol and saw a janitor reporting 
for work at 3:30 in the afternoon. He 
found that this was the customary 
hour for all janitors and cleaners to 
report, although their work could not 
begin until the state offices closed at 
5:00 p.m. By adjusting this loss of 
an hour and a half of working time 
Cal-Tax cut an annual extra $50,000 
from the state budget. 

Sometimes the savings are con- 
siderably more than $50,000. In 1958 
Los Angeles County employees asked 
for a raise, and were turned down. 
However, the county supervisors, 
hoping to soften the blow, offered a 
small concession. The employees 
henceforth could apply toward their 
county retirement any time they 
had worked in other government 
jobs. The supervisors failed to figure 
how much this scheme would cost 
Los Angeles County. But Cal-Tax 
did. The “small concession” ulti- 
mately would cost the taxpayers $50 
million. When Los Angeles news- 
papers published this fact, the 
supervisors, red-faced, dropped the 
scheme. 


Cat-Tax got off to a slow start in 
1926 when Dr. Milbank Johnson, a 
millionaire physician, was discour- 
aged by the failure of a taxpayers’ 
group that had tried to kill inherit- 
ance tax laws. For a fresh start, 
Johnson assembled a group of busi- 
ness men and convinced them that 
a proper taxpayers’ league should 
operate in the interests of all tax- 
payers, large and small, and not 
merely as a “millionaires’ lobby.” 
Reluctantly these pioneers agreed to 
put up a half-cent for every dollar 
they spent in state and local taxes, 
hired a half-dozen college teachers 
and graduate students, and set up 


shop in a small store in downtown 
Los Angeles. Cal-Tax was born. 

But when the investigators went to 
California officials seeking the facts 
on public spending, records were re- 
fused, appointments were cancelled, 
doors were slammed in their faces. 
The public and politicians were sure 
that Cal-Tax was just another 
“billion-dollar lobby.” Nevertheless, 
Dr. Johnson started a series of proj- 
ects designed to prove Cal-Tax’s 
honest intentions. 

A young graduate student named 
Brad Trenham was assigned to in- 
vestigate the purchase of school 
supplies. He chose rural Kern County 
for the test, and persuaded the 
county supervisors to let him review, 
one by one, some 17,000 checks and 
vouchers issued in the course of one 
year. Kern County had more than 
one hundred school districts, some 
with as few as three pupils in a one- 
room school. Each district had at 
least one person who did the purchas- 
ing—all honest and sincere citizens, 
but totally untrained for the job. 
Trenham found one district with a 
twenty-nine year supply of brooms; 
another had snapped up a “bargain” 
in red ink, enough to last a century. 

The published facts brought forth 
a state-wide outcry. Cal-Tax was 
ready with plans for a new system. 
In 1927 California passed the Cen- 
tralized School Purchasing Law, 
which placed the responsibility in the 
hands of trained people who bought 
school supplies in wholesale lots for 
many small districts. In the first year 
alone the plan saved over a million 
dollars. Cal-Tax had won the pub- 
lic’s confidence. 

Trenham was told to continue his 
investigation of the school system. 
He found that there were 3600 
school districts in the state, 1681 of 
which had only a one-room school- 
house. At one road intersection he 
saw four school buses pass within a 
half-hour. Each was more than half 
empty, each from a different school 
district. Again the Cal-Tax report 
brought a public demand for reform. 
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As a result, California today, with a 
vastly larger population, has only 
one-third the number of school dis- 
tricts it had in 1928, and the savings 
to the taxpayers amounts to many 
millions. 

In 1940 one person out of every 
seventy in California was on state 
relief rolls. During the depression 
years, thousands had flocked to the 
state, some seeking jobs, but more 
seeking the benefits of the easy-to- 
get state aid. The governor asked for 
$50 million to keep the program going. 
But Cal-Tax suspected that many of 
California’s reliefers were riding a 
gravy train. 

Just as the legislature was about 
to pass the new appropriation, Cal- 
Tax released a report confirming its 
suspicions. It was larded with cases 
like that of the taxi dancer who was 
drawing relief for her whole family, 
while in another town her husband 
was cashing relief checks for the 
same benefits. To top things off, the 
report disclosed that in this case the 
state was also paying the dancer 
workmen’s compensation for a “dis- 
ease incident to her profession.” 

When the story broke in the news- 
papers, California was outraged. The 
legislature, by way of protest, simply 
adjourned without voting a penny 
more for state aid. 

But now there was an outcry from 
the counties. With the state’s relief 
coffers emptied, the local welfare 
agencies (which were far tougher 
about giving money away) expected 
to be deluged with the relief appeals 
for which they had no funds. The 
crisis never developed. Aware of 
public vigilance, tens of thousands of 
Californians either got jobs in newly- 
opened defense plants or otherwise 
seemed to overcome their need for 
relief. California’s staggering burden 
simply vanished. 

Such achievements gave Cal-Tax a 
statewide reputation for vigilance 
and impartiality, and the member- 
ship rolls continued to grow. Today 
cities and counties ask Cal-Tax to 
review local school, fire, police, hos- 
pital, and welfare costs. At one time 
the association was called on to 
arbitrate a fight between the gov- 
ernor and other officials over whether 
the state treasury showed a deficit or 
a surplus. 

“It’s amazing how quickly careful 
research can spot and eliminate 
waste,” says Sheffield Arnold, Cal- 
Tax general manager. “A few months 
ago, one of our men was reviewing 
county hospital budgets and checking 
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them against the state average. He 
came across one budget with a figure 
for nursing and maintenance help 
that seemed to be about $300,000 out 
of line. When we called the county’s 
attention to the matter, they investi- 
gated and found a flagrant case of 
mismanagement and waste. 

“The same sort of thing happened 
last year up in San Joaquin Valley. 
We found a school budget that was 
too big by $200,000. When we in- 
quired we learned that the extra 
money had been appropriated to 
move the school cafeteria to another 
part of the building. Why? Because 
kitchen odors from the present loca- 
tion got into some of the classrooms. 
Well, after we talked things over, the 
shamefaced school board found a way 
to correct that situation for only a 
few thousand dollars.” 


Cat-Tax learned early that people 
who want something from the gov- 
ernment always jam public hearings 
and demand to be heard. The average 
citizen, who eventually has to foot 
the bill, rarely protests until it is 
too late. For that reason, Cal-Tax 
staffers tour the state every year, 
making speeches, organizing local 
taxpayer groups, and urging people 
to attend town, county, and state 
budget hearings. 

“We must remind people that 
spending usually starts when some 
folks think they need a fancier school 
for the kids, wider roads, or a public 
swimming pool,” says a Cal-Tax 
spokesman. “They figure that since 
government spends billions of dol- 
lars, some of that money ought to be 
spent on them. What they forget is 
that government is only too happy to 
spend money, if no one objects, but 
that the people themselves have to 
pay the bill cventually.” 

In 1959 Los Angeles’ adult educa- 
tion program was deep in the red. 
Thousands of adults were attending 
classes in lampshade-making and 
pastry decorating. Well-to-do citi- 
zens were taking free language 
courses, then flying off to Europe on 
expensive vacations. People enrolled 
for courses, then attended only spo- 
radically or dropped out entirely. 

The Board of Education met to 
consider a proposal that a $3 fee be 
charged for each course. About forty 
angry citizens were on hand to oppose 
the plan; but to their surprise they 
lost out to those who favored the en- 
rollment fee. “The majority of the 
taxpayers clearly demand that we 
charge for tuition,” the chairman 





ruled. “The decision is out of our 
hands.” 

What few people in the room 
realized was that the chairman, sens- 
ing the strength of the free-spenders, 
had sent out a hurry call to Cal-Tax 
for help. Cal-Tax in return had 
rounded up a delegation of prudent 
taxpayers. The first year the nominal 
fees charged for adult education 
classes yielded about $260,000. The 
fees also discouraged the enrollment 
of time-wasters, free-loaders, and 
people who weren't really interested. 

“Free education, in this case, 
wasn’t wrong in itself,” says Dick 
Winters, Cal-Tax information direc- 
tor. “But the city simply couldn’t 
afford it. Running a government is 
like running a home. When the 
weather gets hot, we’d all like to have 
air conditioning. When the carpet is 
worn we want to buy a new carpet. 
These things aren’t wasteful. But can 
we afford them? Cal-Tax doesn’t 
pinch pennies, but we do say that the 
government, like the family, ought to 
live within its means.” 


Cau-Tax’s performance in the public 
interest has inspired the formation of 
many similar taxpayers’ associations 
in thirty-seven other states. “We 
modeled our whole operation on Cali- 
fornia’s. You couldn’t find a better 
model,” says the director of Colo- 
rado’s Public Expenditure Council. 
Cal-Tax is also a favored training 
ground for public officials. At least 
two dozen former Cal-Tax men are 
now budget experts and administra- 
tors in states as far off as Alaska. 
Two others have gone on to become 
finance directors of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and two are now in the 
United States Bureau of the Bud- 
get. 

This year the California Taxpayers’ 
Association celebrated its thirty-fifth 
birthday. The California senate and 
assembly passed a joint resolution 
congratulating the Cal-Tax waste- 
hunters on thirty-five years of “un- 
selfish and devoted public service . . . 
from which the State of California 
has benefitted immeasurably.” 

The official commendation, the 
first Cal-Tax had been given from 
the state legislature, made the staff 
jubilant. But shortly after the ex- 
citement died down, a Cal-Tax 
field man began to wonder out 
loud. “Joint resolution, eh? That 
took time in both houses. Then there 
was printing, paper, secretarial work. 
How much do you suppose all that 
cost?” THE END 
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A DOWN-TO-EARTH PROJECT 


As MANY Kiwanians know, one source of project-ideas 
is the daily newspaper. Last year, when the Portland, 
Maine club’s Public and Business Affairs committee for 
1961 met to select its projects for the year, the subject 
of civil defense was in the news. According to the press, 
Russia was leading the United States by an enormous 
margin in the construction of fallout shelters. Disturbed 
by these reports, the committee unanimously voted to 
promote the construction of shelters. 

As a first step in its campaign to get others to build 
shelters, the committee decided to erect one of its own— 
in a conspicuous place. With approval of local civil de- 
fense authorities, members secured. materials and labor 
—much of it their own—and built a fully equipped 
concrete block shelter costing $280. The site chosen 
—adjacent to city hall—could hardly have been more 
conspicuous. 


Kiwanians from seven Syr- 
acuse, New York area clubs, 
carrying with them the 
Stars and Stripes, trooped 
across the border during 
Canada-US Goodwill Week 
last April. They presented 
the flag to the St. George, 
Montreal, Quebec club at a 
special inter-club meeting. 
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“Just as we are able to translate our 
high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Continuing its civil defense theme, the club invited 
the director of civil defense for New York City to Port- 
land to open the shelter officially. The club also dis- 
tributed 16,000 “How to Build a Shelter” booklets through 
banks, food stores, and the post office. During the month 
that the shelter was on display, Key Clubbers from 
Cheverus High School contributed their time to supervise 
it. They gave information to visitors and took names 
for a drawing at which the shelter’s stock of canned 
foods was given away. 

The club’s avowed purpose for the project was to 
arouse public interest in shelters, and that they seem to 
have done. A volume of requests for shelter plans and 
information was received by the Maine Civil Defense 
and Public Safety Office, which in turn wrote to the 
Kiwanis Club of Portland as follows: “Now that you have 
started the ball rolling, we do not intend to fumble it. 
We are stepping up our speakers’ campaign, and we are 
now planning radio broadcasts, which will emanate 
from the Portland Family Fallout Shelter.” 
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Fund Raising 
DOUGHBOYS 


KIwanlians have no aversion to trying something new 
when it comes to fund raising. Yet many clubs put on the 
old familiar pancake day year after year to bring in cash 
for their projects. The pancake day’s success is no doubt 
due to one of its salient features: it works. And the 
customers provide proof by coming back, in great num- 
bers, for more the next year. Following are a few of the 
pancake days held this year: 

Many clubs, perhaps, attach the epithet “world’s 
largest” to their pancake days, but when 13,000 people 
can be coaxed out on a cold March day during a sleet 
storm just to eat pancakes, credence can be given the 
claim. Such was the case when the Kiwanis Club of 
Rockford, Ulinois held its World’s Largest Pancake Day 
this spring. At day’s end the net proceeds of the ninth 
annual affair were $10,000. 

The club did not achieve this record easily. There 
was some doubt whether there would ever be another 
after the first pancake day in 1953. At that time the club 
had traded an annual talent show for a fresh fund-raising 
project, but wanted to make the event different from all 
others. The members elected to make theirs the biggest. 
To be sure of success they hired a professional pancake 
making company that claimed to be able to handle any 
size crowd. When six thousand people showed up, 
Kiwanians were overjoyed; the pancake makers, dumb- 
founded. Up to that time their idea of “any size” had 
been 1500 people. Despite the haphazard first attempt, 
the club planned the second to be even larger and hired 
the same cooks. But sixty days before the event, the 
professionals cancelled. With all the plans made, three 
thousand tickets already sold, and the food ordered, the 
club had no alternative but to go ahead. Though the 
manpower was available, no one had any idea how to 
cook cakes by the thousands. Then a retired chief engi- 
neer of a tool company and a nuclear scientist, both 
members of the club, designed and supervised con- 
struction of four automatic pancake-making machines, 
which saved the day. But each subsequent affair out- 
stripped the last, and the ingenious machines—they 
utilized infra-red heat so that both sides of the cakes 
cooked simultaneously—proved inadequate. Eight new 
machines that produce at a rate of eleven hundred cakes 
an hour, were purchased. 

The project is now so well organized that the large 
crowds are handled with ease. And the club continues 


Rockford, Illinois Ki- 
wanians served 13,-. 
000 guests this year 
at their “World’s 
Largest Pancake 
Day.” They did it 
with eight specially 
designed machines 
that can produce as 
many as 145 pan- 
cakes per minute. 
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to improve and modernize, this year utilizing for the first 
time walkie-talkie radios for communications and crowd 
control. . . . Well organized, too, was the North Arcata, 
California club’s fifth annual Hot Cake Feed, where 
chores were divided up along committee lines. The club’s 
agriculture and conservation committee, for example, 
was in charge of procuring the food. The public and 
business affairs committee secured the restaurant in 
which to hold the event, and the vocational guidance 
committee handled publicity. . . . In Alliance, Ohio, pan- 
cakes helped make a new public library possible. The club 
earmarked its pancake profits—$2000 this year—for the 
library-building fund after tax funds for the purpose 
were voted down at the polls. The proposed building is 
now nearly paid for, entirely through contributions from 
interested groups and individuals in Alliance... . For a 
first attempt, Kiwanians of Great Neck, New York were 
pleased with their Sunday Pancake Breakfast. Two 
thousand dollars was turned over to the A.ML.E. Zion 
Church to aid in its project to build a recreation build- 
ing. . . . Seven hundred dollars worth of pancakes made 
it possible for a Swedish girl to attend high school in 
Vinton, Iowa for a year. Kiwanians sponsored both the 
pancake day and the student, who lived with a Kiwanis 
family during the school year. . . . Members of.- the 
Portsmouth, Ohio club had the added incentive of team 
competition to sell tickets to the club’s Pancake Day 
Festival this year. And to the losing team’s captain went 
the prize—a pie in the face, duly administered at a club 
meeting by the winning team’s captain. The competition 
also netted $2100, most of which was turned over to the 
Girl Scouts for camp improvements. .. . With no pun 
intended, the Kiwanis Club of Fulton, Missouri recently 
held its twenty-first annual flapjack event, called the 
Whole Hog Sausage and Pancake Day. The event got 
its moniker during the war when bacon was scarce and 
undaunted Kiwanians bought and butchered a dozen 
hogs. In order to use the whole hog, they ground up the 
hams, tenderloins, and shoulders for sausages and added 
a home-made seasoning. Thus skilled, the club has been 
serving the “Whole Hog” ever since. . . . Also sponsoring 
pancake days were: Marshalltown, Iowa; Emporia, 


Kansas, where then President-elect Witthuhn came to 
eat and then served customers at the griddle; Elwood, 
Indiana; Brighton Road, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Mishawaka, Indiana; McCook, Nebraska; Eureka, Cali- 
fornia; Sheffield, Alabama; Watertown, Massachusetts; 
Salina, Kansas; Danbury, Connecticut; Racine, Wis- 
consin; and Denville, New Jersey. 
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The Kiwanis Club of 
Danville, Virginia not 
only owns and maintains 
a summer camp, but 
sends two hundred un- 
derprivileged children to 
it each year. The car- 
penters below, members 
of the Mount Franklin, 
El Paso, Texas club, 
provided both lumber 
and labor for a cabin at 
a YMCA camp last year. 





Community Projects 
SUMMER IS FOR CAMPS 
Wuere fifty years ago well-to-do patrons enjoyed the 
resort facilities of the Park Springs Hotel in Virginia, 
underprivileged children now attend summer camp. The 
hotel site, now owned and operated by the Kiwanis Club 
f Danville, Virginia, consists of 129 acres, including a 
six-acre lake. It has been used by the club for camping 
since 1946. 

Today the property is valued at $25,000, but its real 
value lies in summer fun for two hundred boys and 
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girls each year. The children are virtually recruited off 
the streets. A social worker who does the recruiting says 
she “feels like Santa Claus” when she can tell a youngster 
that he can go to camp for one week. The club pays 
the bill, about $100 per camper. . . . The Wheaton, Mary- 
land club has labored for ten years to build its $30,000 
camp. After buying the camp site in 1951, members added 
improvements, among them a small lake, each year. 
Kiwanians and boy scouts cleared the land, a contractor 
was hired to excavate, and, using pumping equipment 
borrowed from the fire department, members poured in 
two million gallons of water. Since then, members have 
built barbecue pits, tables, sanitary facilities, a well and 
pumphouse, a road, and installed electric wires and phone 
lines. The project culminated recently with the construc- 
tion of a large youth activities building. . . . Members of 
the Mount Franklin, El Paso, Texas club haven’t yet been 
hired to build a house, but none of them doubts that they 
could do it. For examples of their workmanship, they 
can direct inquirers to the Cloudcraft Mountain YMCA 
Camp. Having sent boys to the camp since 1954, the club 
was aware of its meager budget and need for facilities. 
So in 1959 and 1960 members provided materials and built 
two cabins, each large enough to sleep eight boys and, in 
a separate room, a counsellor. ... At the end of a full 
day of work at Camp Alexander, the Kiwanis Club of 
Hi-Noon, Emporia, Kansas had built a new road, planted 
trees, trimmed others, built forms for a new concrete 
porch, and built a campfire circle out of used railroad ties. 
... The Kiwanis Club of Chatham, New Jersey not only 
sponsors campers but a building as well at Camp Merry 
Heart in New Jersey, a camp specially outfitted for the 
exclusive use of crippled children. Sponsoring a building 
means that it must be maintained for the season. This 
year the club’s building (a mess hall), needed paint and 
got it. 
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A TALK 
(From page 30) 


Workshop, Kiwanis Childrens’ Cen- 
ter, and the Kiwanis Foundation of 
Metropolitan Milwaukee. I am also 
active in the Association of Com- 
merce, the Masonic organization, and 
Boy Scout work. As for pet projects, 
they'll have to take a back seat to 
Kiwanis for the time being. With my 
work for Kiwanis increasing yearly, 
I have found it necessary to give con- 
siderably less time to other commun- 
ity work. 

Q. As former Chairman of the 
Board Committee on Permanent 
Home Office, you undoubtedly know 
a lot about how the General Office 
came to be. Would you relate any 
incidents concerning the building 
that might be of interest to our 
readers? 

A. One thing that might be of in- 


terest is that Mrs. Blaine’s daughter, 
the former owner of the site of the 
General Office, said that she would 
rather that Kiwanis have the spot 
than anyone else. The executors of 
her mother’s will took her at her word 
and we got the property. Of course, 
interest in the building was shown by 
all the districts of Kiwanis. Many of 
them came forth with grants for 
equipping the building, and all with 
no publicity. The great unanimity 
of purpose on the part of all con- 
cerned made my chairmanship of the 
building committee a good deal less 
difficult than it might have been. 

Q. Can you tell us something about 
your business career? 

A. After graduating from college, 
I became a high school teacher. Then 
I went into business and was asso- 
ciated with an automobile company. 
Following World War I, I went to 
Milwaukee where I was an executive 





with a distributing company for 
thirty-five years. I am presently 
executive vice president of an indus- 
trial laundry. 

Q. What do you judge the climate 
for small business enterprise to be 
today? 

A. I think that the climate for small 
business, provided it is a specialized 
business, is good. To sell or manu- 
facture a wide range of items in 
competition with large organizations 
is difficult unless there is a particular 
specialty requiring specialized manu- 
facturing or design. The atmosphere 
is filled with new mergers. But I 
don’t take issue with the large 
corporations so long as public in- 
terest isn’t their last consideration. 

Q. Have you any eccentricities 
you'd care to let our readers in on? 

A. 1 don’t know as I am qualified to 
answer that question. Perhaps you 
had better ask Doris. THE END 





BEST LOOKING STREET 
(From page 34) 


closing of any streets to traffic and 
the city traffic engineer thought $10,- 
000 an excessive cost for traffic signs 
and street lights. Boston tried one 
in its downtown district, but it closed 
in the face of pressure from officials 
of three of the city’s largest depart- 
ment stores, who claimed that traffic 
diversion had hurt business. Fresno, 
California found the problem of de- 
liveries and emergency vehicle move- 
ment too difficult in a pedestrian 
area. 

Pressures against shopping malls 
do not come from business alone. City 
traffic engineers may be opposed, 
since the construction of a mall has 
been known to create traffic tie-ups 
farther out. Auto clubs, trucking 
firms, and fire and safety executives 
are not steadfast friends of the mall. 
Absentee owners of business prop- 
erty, who feel that their investment 
is already bringing them a fair re- 
turn, usually do not favor the idea. 
As out-of-towners, they are inter- 
ested in profit, not urban beauty, and 
they do not relish the thought of pay- 
ing additional taxes on their prop- 
erty. 

These are the militant anti-mall 
forces. They are helped by an apathe- 
tic public attitude in some cities and 
in others by the failure to form a 
really effective planning committee 
that gives equal representation to re- 
tailers, city consultants, municipal 
planning agencies, and both formal 
and informal downtown organiza- 
tions. 

Any city that contemplates the 
building of a mall must heed Gruen’s 
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admonition to take note of long-range 
planning, and it must also anticipate 
the problems that result. The strength 
of the opposition must first be 
weighed. Next, a solid planning 
group must make economic studies 
to determine the potential for com- 
mercial development in the proposed 
mall area. 

County, city, and state highway 
officials must be consulted on the im- 
portant problem of traffic re-routing. 
Fire, police, and hospital authorities 
should advise on how to facilitate the 
entry of emergency trucks and cars. 
The question of whether a city street 
can be legally closed must be de- 
termined at the start. The general 
interpretation of the courts has been 
to allow the closing as a reasonable 
exercise of the city’s police power, 
but some state laws could prove trou- 
blesome. 

Financing of a mall is a question 
that must be determined at once. 
There is no strict rule here. The 
initial $60,000 cost in Kalamazoo was 
divided equally by the city and the 
merchants, but in Toledo the city 
paid $15,000 and downtown mer- 
chants only $5000. Two large retail 
stores in Rochester are providing $15 
million; more than half the amount 
needed for the Midtown Plaza proj- 
ect. The Miami Beach mall was fi- 
nanced by a bond issue. Whatever 
type of financing plan is chosen, the 
ground rules must be decided before 
the game starts. 

Other questions—the responsibil- 
ity for maintenance, arrangement for 
entry by delivery trucks, personal 
injury liability—also can be touchy 
unless rapport between the city and 
business interests is established. 


Not every city is suitable for shop- 
ping malls. Some might find the traffic 
relocation problem impossible; others 
might not be able to sacrifice metered 
parking spaces. It is also evident that 
malls are not desirable for all types 
of businesses. They are not advisable 
for quick-stop outlets, such as drug 
stores, supermarkets, and dry clean- 
ers. Most adaptable are those busi- 
nesses that thrive on leisure shopping. 
In Toledo, a jewelry store was one 
of the businesses that benefitted most 
from the mall, and Kalamazoo’s big- 
gest gain has been recorded by a 
men’s clothing shop. 

In any city, a mall without a far- 
reaching redevelopment plan usually 
results in little more than an over- 
night fad that does nothing to awaken 
a city to its real needs. As Victor 
Gruen put it: “The downtown mall 
experiments are only another meas- 
ure in the endless series of single, un- 
related measures like one-way 
streets, municipal garages and park- 
ing lots, scramble crossings, spot re- 
developments, new street lighting, 
and all the other gimmicks which are 
so popular because they create for a 
certain time a certain amount of ex- 
citement and can be implemented 
without the investment of too much 
brainpower or too much money. 

“Only if we recognize that the 
urban crisis, which is the outcome 
of a deep-seated disease which has 
progressed for fifty years, cannot be 
cured by administering aspirin in the 
form of unrelated small measures 
but that an overall treatment based 
on clear understanding of the prob- 
lems is needed, will we be successful 
in revitalizing our cities.” THE END 
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THE GOOD WORD 
(From page 35) 


noise and raising general pandemo- 
nium). 

The Democrats tell us that the Ko- 
rean conflict was not a war; it was a 
“police action.” 

The Republicans tell us to say 
‘Democrat Party,” not Democratic 
Party, because, they inform us, the 
Republicans are not “Democrats” but 
they, too, most certainly are “demo- 
cratic.” 

People no longer go crazy; they be- 
come “mentally ill.” A lazy drunkard 
is now a “chronic alcoholic.” A per- 
son who is color blind has “Dalton- 
ism.” If you have leprosy, you suffer 
from “Hansen’s disease.” “Malignant 
growth,” “tumor,” and many other 
such words are used to evade one of 
the most terrifying words in the 
language—cancer. 


Tue Next TIME you have an oppor- 
tunity to do so, amuse yourself by 
looking over some of the inspired 
labeling on packages. Take tooth- 
paste, for instance. The “trial size” 
package of toothpaste has a tiny tube 
inside. The “large size” package has 
a very small tube. The “economy 
size” package has a small tube. The 
“giant size” package has a modest 
size tube. 

“Can’t one get a large size tube?” 
you may ask with genuine concern. 

The honest answer is, “yes, of 
course. But the large size is very 
small!” 

High on the list of good words is 
“unemployment insurance.” “Unem- 
ployment insurance,” despite unin- 
formed opinions to the contrary, has 
some of the aspects of relief. In every 
state except Alaska, Alabama, and 
New Jersey, all contributions to 
“unemployment compensation insur- 
ance” funds are made by the em- 
ployer; the employee does not 
contribute anything. It is true that to 
collect “unemployment insurance” 
one must have worked for a certain 
length of time at a job covered by 
social security; but this requirement 
is strictly an administrative device 
to establish eligibility for payments. 

Thirty years ago, men hung their 
proud heads as they received relief. 
Today, their sons and daughters hold 
their heads high as they go to sign up 
for their “unemployment insurance” 
checks. Some erroneously believe 
that “unemployment insurance” pay- 
ments come out of their social se- 
curity contributions! 

Farm (and business) “subsidies” 
are also, in many cases, relief in 
every sense except the word. 
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You probably realize that the 
United States will never have an- 
other depression. We may have a 
“healthy economic readjustment,” 
or we might even have a “severe 
recession.” But a depression? Never! 
The word survives at all only because 
of the perversity of certain semantic 
antediluvians. 

It is not easy to be in opposition to 
“right to work laws.” Everyone, we 
feel, should be entitled to the “right 
to work”; so why not a law to guar- 
antee that right? The “right to work 
laws” provide that a worker may or 
may not join a union, as he sees fit. 
This choice is permitted even if a 
majority membership in the union is 
attained by the other workers in the 
plant. Such laws are a “union-bust- 
ing device,” complains labor. Just 
being true to our “sacred American 
heritage,” retort the proponents of 
such laws. 

Before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion began a persistent campaign to 
eliminate it, a common type of mis- 
representation on the part of a few 
merchants was the calling of certain 
furs by trade names. Muskrat was 
called “river sable.” Opossum was 
called “Russian marten.” Dyed rab- 
bit was called “French seal,” and 
white rabbit was called “erminette” 
or, more exotically, “Baltic fox!” It 
is interesting to recall that the name 
for the largest island in the world 
was motivated by a similar desire for 
clever deception: “Greenland” was 
so named to lure unsuspecting set- 
tlers to a bleak, white, frigid land. 

Do not make the natural error of 
considering all good words, per se, as 
smacking of deception (even if ever 
so slightly). Such a belief is just not 
so. There are few who object that the 
famous painting “Arrangement in 
Gray and Black” is almost exclu- 
sively known by its euphemism— 
“Whistler’s Mother.” 

In a fascinating little volume on se- 
mantics entitled Understanding Eng- 
lish, F. A. Philbrick calls the good 
words “bias words” (contrast, for 
example, “social reformer” with 
“revolutionary”) and suggests an in- 
telligent attitude toward these words. 
While such words “are a very valu- 
able part of the English language,” 
they “are dangerous if they lead the 
writer or reader to confuse the ex- 
posure of an attitude with the state- 
ment of an argument.” With words 
as with men, it is in the emotion- 
charged realm of opinion that bias 
emerges. 

So if someone asks, “What’s the 
good word?”, perspicaciously and 
without hesitation, reply, “It depends 
on your bias.” THE END 
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Take -Apart Pipe Has Glass Bowl 


Made entirely of glass and ny- 
lon, a new pipe offers a cool, clean 
smoke without breaking-in or 
flavoring the tobacco with burning 
briar. The tobacco burns in a heat- 
resistant glass bow] inside a nylon 
case. Pyro-Bol is available from 
Pennyfields, Box 413, Chicago 90. 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Sum rorat of all the astute and 
penetrating comments that I as a 
professional paragrapher can make 
about the unpleasant heat of August 
is that it’s not merely the whew- 
midity, it’s a state of mine. 


* * . 


Not that I’m totally subservient 
to youngsters, mind you. But it’s 
like some comic told us at a club 
meeting recently—“Parents should 
join their children in play, join them 
in their school activities, join them 
at every opportunity. But if you 
can’t join ’em—beat ’em.” 


* * * 


Give me just ten minutes to inter- 
view a man’s wife and/or children, and 
I'll tell you if he is fit to be a member 
of a Kiwanis club. 


7 * * 


Here at Laguna Beach where I 
simmer in the summer, Kiwanians 
are selling orange juice at a whop- 
ping big Festival of Arts. I help 
man the booth, along with such dis- 
tinguished men as Past Interna- 
tional President Ben Knudsen, and 
enjoy it. We work twelve hours a 
day and net over $2000 for needy 
children. I throw in this brag to 
shame you lethargic clunks who 
think August is too hot for a club 
to engage in any activity. 


* * > 


When there’s nothing more to be 
said, some dimwit usually pops up and 
says it. 


° . > 


It is significant that here in the 
free western world, service clubs 
have formed in larger numbers 
than anywhere else, or than in any 
other period in the long history of 
the world. 
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For the third time in recent years 
our state of Arizona is flexing its 
muscles to throw out racketeers 
who slip in to promote legalized 
gambling. To you colleagues-for- 
decency everywhere—please stand 
beside us, and beware for your own 
states. The gamblers’ arguments 
are 100 per cent fallacious, precisely 
as the Communists’ are. And they 
are just as misleading, just as ingra- 
tiatingly insidious and dangerous. 


* + * 


As a professional humorist (four 
books of humor, columns in six 
magazines) I have observed that 
only one person is down-graded 
more in public opinion than the man 
who tells smutty jokes. That’s the 
woman who does so. 





That’s when your 


Farm relief? 
city relatives end their vacations 
and go on back to the city. 


* * * 


My Uncle Quidnunc Arnold, 
president of the Kiwanis club in 
Palm Beach, Alaska, admits to 
being both a status seeker and a 
waste maker. His home is a split- 
level igloo in Gesundt Heights. His 
August costume consists of flowered 
shorts and a parka. Few men are 
so dedicated, so thorough. 


“If you want a perfect hatch,” says 
wise Herb Cox, “just brood over your 
troubles.” 


> * * 

Fellowship in Kiwanis meetings 
does not “jell” until there’s a bit 
of humorous horseplay to season it. 
You leaders remember that, in 
dishing out the work assignments 
and the committee reports. It’s just 
like the requirements for happy 
living at home. 


Now see here, fellows, I’m all for 
fellowship, but the Kiwanians up in 
Prescott, Arizona went overboard. 
They had twenty-two of us out- 
‘siders as make-up guests. Said their 
president, graciously, “Let’s swap 
neckties with these visitors, men, to 
prove our good will.” Well, they did. 
Mine was a $15 Countess Mara from 
Manhattan; I wore home a bargain 
counter seventy-seven center. 


* * . 


I note that Kiwanis clubs are 
very meticulous about telling a 
speaker when he must sit down. 
They aren’t nearly so exact about 
when they allow him to begin. 


* * * 


“A hobby,” says Paul C. Olsen, 
gourmet in the Kiwanis Club of 
New York City, “is something you 
go goofy about to keep you from 
going nuts about things in general.” 


* * > 


“Most auditory trouble isn't 
caused by the things that go in one 
ear and out the other,” says Harry 
Phillips, “but by things that go in 
one ear and get all mixed up before 
they slip out the mouth.” 


7 7. 7 


Outside hint to young men going 
to college this fall, from one who 
has been inside: Midnight oil 
should be burned in lamps instead 
of transmissions. 


* . - 


You'll have a happy home life, 
mister, if you show as much pa- 
tience with your wife and children 
as you show when you’re waiting 
for a fish to bite. 


* * . 


The only place where success comes 
before work is in the dictionary. 


7” a * 


I like the one about the Kiwanis 
introducer who said of the main 
speaker—“He’s one of the best 
speakers in the country. ... He 
ain’t worth a hoot in the city, but 
in the country he’s good, so now I 
present——.” 


* * * 

Seems to me like the two greatest 
highway dangers are drivers.under 
twenty-five going seventy-five and 
drivers over seventy-five going 
twenty-five. 


* . 7 


Down with government subsidy. 
I’ve seen what it did to the Indians. 
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Learn how you can meet 
and beat the urgent college 
crisis. Send for your free 
booklet, “OPEN WIDE THE 
COLLEGE DOOR,” Box 36, 
Times Square Station, New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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Now in its fifth edition, Oren Arnold's THE 
WIDENING PATH.-traces the evolution of 


- Kiwanis ideals from the time when a speaker 


at an early convention could say: ‘Our first 
aim always must.be that of reciprocal trade, 
one club member with another. 

From this narrow minded, and by. no means 
selfless beginning, THE WIDENING PATH fol 
lows the first forty-five years of Kiwanis history 
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